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ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States. Postage 
to Canada 50 cents. To other countries, $1.50. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 


CO AMUNICATIONS relating to subscriptions, bills 
or other similar matters should be addressed, The 
Christian Leader, 16 Beacon St., Boston. Com- 
munications dealing with contributions, reactions, 
or editorial matters, should be addressed to John 
van Schaick, Jr., or Editor The Christian Leader, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad to 
receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 
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CHANGES AT CONGRESS SQUARE 
CHURCH 


Congress Square Church, Portland, 
Maine, has for some years employed a 
collector not only to give attention to the 
flow of income from the subscribers, but to 
solicit the subscriptions. While it ap- 
peared for a time that this policy was pro- 
ductive, it developed that it was not a 
success. The face and voice of the kindly 
gentleman became so familiar as to lose 
their cogency. 

After consideration of the situation it 
was determined that the employment of 
an outside man trained in the work of 
raising money would be of great service to 
us, and Rev. Charles Haney was employed. 
He came to the parish on May 1 and quiet- 
ly began his work. 

He found the pastor deeply fixed in the 
affections of the people, but preparing to 
resign within a few months. He proposed 
that the pastor be elected pastor emeritus, 
and a young man be found to carry the 
load of pastoral service. His plan met 
with universal favor, and in an unbeliey- 
ably short time the plan was accepted, 
with complete satisfaction and comfort to 
all concerned. 

The canvass for parish support resulted 
in an increase of fifty per cent in the num- 
ber of subscribers and fifty per cent in- 
crease in the sum subscribed. 

The satisfaction and delight of pastor 
and people is evidenced by an enthusiasm 
which the parish has not enjoyed in 
many years. 

The genial influence of Mr. Haney will 
long be a happy memory. New workers 
were found. New friendships were formed. 
New strength was developed. The fre- 
quent meetings of the workers became oc- 
casions of “lots of fun.”” Much work was 
done but no one is conscious of the work 
side. We are remembering the month of 
May as the month of delightful fellow- 
ships and a time of new pleasures. 

Congress Square Church is made new, 
and we think of it all as the product of the 
fine spirit and superb management of 
Charles Haney. We wish that he might 
be employed as a prophetic evangelist 
among the parishes of the denomination. 

EE 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE 


Rev. Fred H. Miller, dean of the Young 
People’s Conference at Ferry Beach 
July 14-21, has made the following an- 
nouncements about the conference leaders 
and subjects: 

“Stanley Manning, known to all Y. P. 
C. U. members, old and new, will conduct 
the ‘Anyville Union,’ a clinic on local 
union problems. He will have thoughtful 
suggestions for you all. He will preach 
the sermon in the grove Sunday the 15th. 

“L. Griswold Williams, familiar to all 
Ferry Beachers, is giving his course on 
Social Hygiene again. Anyone who has 
had the opportunity of hearing Mr. Wil- 
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liams knows he has something worth 
saying and important for young people. 

“Carl A. Storm, a newcomer in our 
group and a graduate student in sociology 
at Tufts College, is giving a course in 
Social Problems as young people look at 
them. He knows his subject and presents 
it in a most interesting and challenging 
manner. 

“Fred H. Miller will give some reviews 
on interesting and _ thought-provoking 
subjects. And, of course, there will be 
many other serious moments. 

“There will be plenty of fun, too. We 
are planning many full hours of recreation. 
Tennis, volley ball, water sports, bonfires, 
hikes, sails and Old Orchard. ”’ 

From the time the delegates arrive at 
the Quillen Saturday afternoon, July 14, 
for registration, until the farewells a week 
later, there will not be a dull moment for 
anyone. From the serious parts of the 
program one will learn much of exceeding 
importance personally, will be better able 
to cope with union problems, will grow in 
stature as a leader, will be inspired by the 
Ferry Beach environment and comrades of 
the Friendship Circle. Playtime will add 
a full measure of happiness to a memor- 
able week. 

Extra copies of “The Ferry Beacher’’ 
giving detailed information about types 
of accommodations and rates, etc., will be 
mailed to anyone. Weekly board rates 
vary from $13 in tents at the grove to $19 
for a single room in Rowland Hall. Com- 
municate with the secretary of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association, 10 Winthrop 
Road, Arlington, Mass. (After June 28, 
The Quillen, Saco, Maine.) 

On to Ferry Beach! 


* * 


BOSTON RELIGIOUS BOOKSELLERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Frank D. Randolph, Jr., for the 
past four years manager of the Baptist 
bookstore in Boston, has been promoted 
to the managership of the main store in 
Philadelphia, and will leave for the new 
position in July. Ata dinner of the Boston 
Religious Booksellers’ Association held at 
the City Club on June 12, Mr. Randolph 
was the guest of honor, and was presented 
with a leather brief case by the members 
of the Association. Representatives were 
present from the Baptist, Methodist, Con- 
gregational, Swedenborgian, Unitarian and 
Universalist bookstores, the Massachusetts 
Bible Society and W. A. Wilde Company. 
This organization, of which Mr. Randolph 
is the retiring secretary, is a splendid dem- 
onstration of Christian unity. 


* * 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthines of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


“MAKE THE LEADER CRITICAL” 


AKE the Leader more critical,’ says a corre- 
spondent who writes in confidence and to 
help us. ‘Don’t be quite so appreciative. 

This world is not right by a long shot.”” We wonder 
if our correspondent notes the trend of a large number 
of our contributors. They are distinctly critical. 
They slam things hard. They issue a clarion call to 
reform. The economic system is the main point of 
attack. Old theology, however, comes in for its 
share. And the way the churches are run is a favorite 
theme. We want all these things said. We want 
these emphases made. We believe it to be part of the 
task of a liberal paper to attack, to expose, to suggest 
better ways. 

But we see something else besides. We try to ex- 
press that something in editorials, in cruising articles, 
and in news stories. To put it into words is not easy, 
but it was suggested by the editor of The Commonweal 
the other day, when he wrote: ‘‘We wonder that our 
American writers of importance so preponderantly 
write about what they hate and despise.”’ And he 
added: ‘‘How we need literature that shall be written 
out of appreciations.”’ 

It is our conviction that in the religious journal 
especially there should be room for the literature 
of appreciation. The Commonweal quoted Thomas 
Beer in the current American Mercury as follows: 
“He said nothing profound, but he made beauty, talk- 
ing. Men do that when they talk about things they 
have much loved, and Americans often talk very well 
when they are not trying to be wise or funny.” 

We have a wonderfully beautiful world in which 
to live. The people in the world slowly are becoming 
more enlightened and compassionate. The mystery of 
suffering is all lighted up with instances of patient, 
heroic, unselfish action. The grace of God is revealed 
in countless lives. Ought not somebody to try to 
express this side of things? Where should we look for 
such expression if not in a journal of religion? 

It is all right if people want to make a journal of 
religion distinctly anti-something or somebody. But 
we started out to be strongly pro the things we love 
and believe in. The Christian Leader is not going to 
change in this respect until our readers, through their 
votes, throw out our present trustees, and the trus- 
tees, through their votes, throw out the present di- 
rectors. 


SHALL WE SCRAP THE PILGRIMAGES? 

HE Pilgrimages Sunday nights during May to 

Universalist churches in Massachusetts were a 
success in quality of services and a failure from 
the standpoint of attendance. 

The Rev. Ezekiel V. Stevens, chairman of the 
committee in charge, is now inclined to think that 
the four p. m. hour is better than an evening hour, 
and that a program must be offered that is more than 
good. 

Church people do not like to drive considerable 
distances after dark on Sunday nights. They will go 
on pilgrimage to a neighboring church if something is 
offered that they do not want to miss, but not simply 
out of loyalty to a preacher or an idea. 

Therefore it may be wise to use church drama or 
pageantry for these pilgrimages. Some play especially 
important for the religious training of children, if well 
put on, might attract whole families for miles around. 
We do not have to make pilgrimages a success, but we 
do have to get our religious work done. If pilgrimages 
can be made to help let us use them. If they are just 
one more thing to be supported, let us scrap them. 


* * 


WE KNOW A YOUNG COUPLE 
E know a young couple—both Universalist 
ministers, husband and wife—who have not 
been able to find a parish since they resigned 
from the church they were serving to take further 
training. 

Their situation is not unusual, as hundreds of 
ministers are out of work. Nor do we know that their 
behavior under the trial is unusual, because we do not 
know the behavior of all the others. But we have seen 
how these young people meet disaster. 

Both husband and wife watch every opportunity 
opening in their own work and present themselves. 
Meanwhile, however, they dash, like kingbirds after a 
fly, for any kind of job that will give them money 
for food and rent. They do copying, filing, stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, contribute to magazines and 
papers, do translations, work as clerks in stores or 
offices, take jobs of just one hour or two hours a day, 
take jobs which last all day and into the night, act as 
companions, read aloud, and do housework. From 
charwoman to author, fiom clerk to teacher, these two 
young people move, serve, earn, keep their self-re- 
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spect and win the respect of all who know them. 

It is a tough time for them. They might be 
excused for getting blue over it. But if they get blue 
they keep it to themselves. They present a brave, 
smiling front to the world, and if we know the world 
at all, they are going to land where they belong. For 
both have brains far and away above the average. 
Both are clean and honorable. Both are needed in 
our church and in society. 

* * 


AMONG THE NEW LGOCTORS 


LL honor to one who through long service in the 
Christian ministry has made clear to many the 
true meaning of religion.” 

This was the very self-restrained tribute paid 
by John A. Cousens, president of Tufts College, to 
Asa M. Bradley, when he conferred upon him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity. 

We do not know what the president of St. Law- 
rence said to Harry E. Townsend when he conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, but he 
might have used the same words appropriately. 

Both men have had long years in the ministry. 
Both have served with fidelity and ability. Both 
have earned the respect of their fellow ministers as 
well as the respect and affection of their congregations. 

Ministers are quick to see through sham and pre- 
tence in other ministers. Sometimes we think that 
they are a little too quick, but in extenuation it can 
be said that nothing hurts the profession as a whole 
more quickly than for its members to put on any “false 
front.” 

Both our new Doctors of Divinity have elements 
of strength. One strong point in each is a clear recog- 
nition of wherein his strength lies. They do not 
fool themselves, and they never make the slightest 
attempt to fool others. 

The entire Universalist fellowship is aware of 
Dr. Townsend’s fine service and of his long pastorate 
at Westbrook. Of Dr. Bradley’s service we shall speak 
next week in an account of the testimonial dinner given 
to him by the Universalists of the State of New 
Hampshire. 

* * 


VON PAPEN AT MARBURG 


HE man who helped make Hitler Chancellor of 
Germany, Franz Von Papen, Vice Chancellor, 
has uttered the boldest criticism of Nazi policies 

that has come from any one of position inside Germany 
since Hitler took office. 

Von Papen, speaking to the students of Marburg 
University, pointed out the function of a free press, 
and asserted that a secret police can never take its 
place. As to the attempt of the Nazis to control re- 
ligion he said, “‘Let there be no mistake about the fact 
that a fight on religion will release forces which even 
force cannot break.’ He took strong ground against 
the brutal methods of the Nazis, going so far as to say 
that “he who threatens with a guillotine might be the 
first upon whom the axe may fall.’ He insisted that 
there was little use in making an anti-Marxist revolu- 
tion if the state were to go ahead and carry out a 
Marxist program under a different name. There is a 
limit to organization, he declared. ‘‘Not all life can 
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be organized, because then it will be mechanized.” 

We cannot appraise intelligently this address. 
We do not know what lies back of it. We simply 
recognize it as a most important event. A voice is 
raised for liberty where all other voices have been bru- 
tally silenced. 

The world will watch with interest for a modifica- 
tion of Nazi ideas and methods, or a weakening of 
Nazi power. 

No Berlin paper published even an excerpt of 
this notable address. The government-controlled 
German news bureau served notice upon its sub- 
scribers that the speech must not be published in 
Germany. In the United States we had the text of 
the address the day after it was delivered. 


* * 


‘TOWARD AN UNDERSTANDING OF LABOR 
UNREST” 


R. CAVERT, Secretary of the Federal Council, 

in an editorial, “Toward an Understanding of 

Labor Unrest,”’ shows us a side of the labor 

s tuation not clearly understood. He tells us that the 

prevailing strikes are due largely to a failure of em- 

ployers to recognize the right of collective bargaining 
guaranteed under the code agreements. 

To us it has seemed as if labor, after getting more 
than ever granted before, has simply started out to hog 
everything without any regard for the country. 
Doubtless there exists that type of labor mind and 
heart, but Dr. Cavert says that in many industries 
the moment men began to join unions they were 
summarily discharged. If so, the others ought to 
protest and to take every means to make their pro- 
test effective. To the average man, the right of-the 
laboring man to join the union of his choice is a funda- 
mental American right. Whoever assails that right, 
assails democracy. The labor chief who insists that 
his union must be the only union in a plant, and the 
owner who insists that his union must be the only 
union in a plant, are enemies of industry and of the 
country. 

Dr. Cavert explains the sympathy of ministers 
with labor unions in these words: 


The churches have long stood for the right of la- 
bor as well as employers to organize. Under the N. R. 
A. employers are in effect organized one hundred per cent 
through trade associations, and in the code authori- 
ties under government supervision. Even with the 
rapid increase of labor organization in many indus- 
tries, probably not over twenty per cent of industrial 
workers yet belong to unions. This great inequality 
of bargaining power has led some ministers to give ac- 
tive assistance to labor organization efforts. In some 
industrial sections parish houses have been made avyail- 
able for union meetings, and ministers have spoken 
at meetings in the interest of organization, citing the 
social ideals of the churches, giving encouragement 
and counsel. While the normal function of the aver- 
age church in relation to industry is doubtless chiefly 
that of education as to basic principle and motive— 
such activities have the effect of convincing the in- 
dustrial workers of the sincerity of the churches’ stand 
for the right of labor to organize. If America is to es- 
cape the fate of the European countries where labor 
has become estranged from the Church and antagonistic 
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to religion, it will be because our religious forces play a 
vital role in helping to secure social justice. 


_. We believe that it is a mistake for ministers to 
join labor unions or to align themselves with that 
side. We believe that it is a greater mistake for them 
to keep still. And in our judgment it is the greatest 
mistake of all for them to become spokesmen for 
wealth and privilege. 

They should remain free prophets of the Lord, 
for labor, against labor, for owners, against owners, 
but always for truth and justice. 

* * 


A PROTESTANT CHURCH? 


EWS SERVICE, a publication of the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians recently 
offered to answer questions about the Protes- 

tant, Catholic and Jewish faiths. One of the first 
questions sent in was, “‘Where does the Protestant 
Church stand on our present-day social and economic 
issues?”’ 

We sometimes get a question like that ourselves. 
What the editor of News Service had to say was, 
“There is no such thing as the Protestant Church.” 
Then he went on to explain that many Protestant 
bodies have adopted statements of social faith, and 
that the Federal Council has published ‘‘Social Ideals 
of the Churches.” 

The ignorance of a man who thinks that Protes- 
tantism is one thing is abysmal. 

* * 


TOO MUCH DRUNKENNESS 


HILE we are not too sure about any statistics, 
and less sure about prohibition statistics, it 
is startling to find that the “Board of Tem- 

perance, Prohibition and Public Morals” of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church claims that arrests for drunk- 
enness in 1934 will be in excess of one hundred thou- 
sand more than in the worst year of prohibition. 

We are firmly convinced that federal and state 
laws of control must be stiffened all along the line, and 
that the trade appeal of the liquor business must be 
decreased by statute. 


LAFAYETTE IN VERMONT 


N a little book* of less than fifty pages, well illus- 
| trated, Mary Grace Canfield tells the story of 
the visit to Vermont in June, 1825, of the Marquis 

de Lafayette. 

Unquestionably it is a labor of love, for there can 
be no money in an edition of five hundred copies, but 
love does not blind her to facts. She never sinks in 
the waters of the innumerable traditions that have 
grown up around that remarkable pilgrimage. 

Mrs. Canfield is a graphic writer, and she drags 
from the old newspapers the really vivid bits. The 
book is local in its scope, of course, but it is the local 
history that puts flesh on the bones of national his- 
tory. “Marquis Lafayette and Suit passed,’ writes 
the keeper of the toll bridge over the Connecticut, the 


*Lafayette in Vermont. By Mary Grace Canfield. Pri- 
vately printed. Price $1.10, postpaid. Order from the author, 
Woodstock, Vermont. 


morning that Lafayette entered the state. It is a 
laconic account of a great event, but just after it is a 
line about the men crossing for a muster at Cornish, 
then a line about a wolf hunt, and finally people in 
numbers crossing for a ‘‘Calvinistick Convention.” 
Just such bits help us to recover an age that is gone. 
The word “‘barouche,” the kind of carriage in which 
Lafayette rode, the names of the coffee houses, the 
speeches of welcome, the bands and Revolutionary 
veterans, and, not least of all, the detailed bills ren- 
dered afterward for the entertainment, help us call up 
the past. It is a most entertaining and delightful 
little book. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Sometime ago Colgate Theological Seminary 
moved to Rochester, N. Y., and merged with the 
Rochester Seminary, creating the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School. Now the trustees of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary have voted to move to the same 
Rochester campus and affiliate—the fact that Roches- 
ter is Baptist and Auburn is Presbyterian being re- 
garded as immaterial. 


The Christian Advocate, New York, comments 
editorially on the honor done Martha Berry, teacher 
of neglected mountain whites, by the King and Queen 
of England. Among the social butterflies presented 
at court, “‘one rugged face stands out.” ‘‘It would be 
well,”’ says Dr. Joy, “if more such women should figure 
in the dull line of debutantes at Buckingham Palace.” 


The advice of the church is accepted more un- 
critically as a rule than advice coming from other 
sources. Therefore it behooves the church to know 
what it is about when it grapples with problems of 
personality and character. So spoke a great sociolo- 
gist to Unitarians. Isn’t the sociologist right? 


Two hundred clergymen were in the annual 
peace parade in New York, May 19. In 1981 there 
were nine. In 1933, twenty-five. Holmes, Melish, 
Lathrop, Wise and Greenway were among the leaders, 
the first three delivering addresses. 


“Experiments on animals lead to experiments on 
men,’ announces a mushy-headed organization which 
exhibits brutalizing pictures in down-town Boston. 
Good. Some folks still believe in self-sacrificing ser- 
vice of the race. 


Edwin H. Wilson writes to The Jnguirer of London 
warmly repudiating the statement that humanism is 
supported largely by persons brought up in orthodox 
surroundings who have reacted violently from them. 


The worst thing about the criticism which others 
pass upon us is that too often we let it fetter us. 
What a victory it would be if we could use it to set 
our souls free from resentment and pettiness. 


Why insist that our brother is disloyal if he does 
not take his hard-earned vacation in our way rather 
than his? What isa vacation anyway? 
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Obsolescence in the Social Sciences 
Owen D. Young 


Owen D. Young delivered the Commencement Day 
address at the University of Nebraska, June 4. The 
university conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws, adding one more to the scores of degrees 
he holds from institutions at home and abroad. Though 
the Associated Press carried an abstract of this address 
to all parts of the country, and papers like The New 
York Times gave the full text, we publish it here be- 
cause we believe that to circulate it widely is a service 


to the country. 
The Editor. 


FTER traveling half-way across the continent 
to appear before this great company, one 
must diffidently ask himself, before you 

abe devastatingly ask each other, what word 
can be said worthy of this occasion. 

With problems crying for solution, with vast ex- 
periments going on, with ears anxious to hear and 
minds hungry to absorb any views, even fantastic 
ones, it would seem that the most simple comment on 
them might, on the doctrine of chances alone, carry 
some stray sentence suggestive or helpful to you. One 
slight scar on your mind or one warming glow in your 
heart carried with you through the years is all I ask. 

It was forty years ago this June that I sat in the 
seats where you now sit, about to exchange the luster 
of the senior for the penumbra of an unappreciative 
world. You young men and women who graduate to- 
day have a right to think that after forty years of 
diversified experience I should be able to bring to you 
some light on the perplexing problems which you now 
face. 

Let me confess to you at the beginning that I 
have less confidence in my ability to forecast your 
future than, forty years ago, I had to foresee my own. 
So I warn’ you, in the stately words of an eloquent 
Victorian, that on this day of high hope and expecta- 
tion, you are not to let the counsels that fall from 
older lips “chill the ardor of a generous enthusiasm 
or stay the all-conquering faith of youth that moves 
the world.” 

Was it Mr. Mencken who recently asked whether 
it was the business of college professors to teach 
sophomores to hold the views of their fathers in con- 
tempt? Well, if that needs to be taught, it should be. 
The world is yours. We have had our fling. 

I know the failures of my time as well as its most 
biting critics, but I am not prepared to admit, what 
is so often charged, that my generation was bankrupt 
of accomplishment. What it hands to you is a coun- 
try so well off in material things that you cannot bank- 
rupt it by any experiment which you may make in 
your time. You may impair it but you cannot al- 
together ruin it. 

I would not say that it was an impossible task 
ultimately, but I do say that it will take more than 
one generation to destroy what we have built for you. 
Indeed, your problem is to deal with a land which is 
said to have too much rather than too little. That, at 
least, is a new condition in the history of the world. 

No people before have suffered from too much. 


Yet that, we are told, is what has happened. So, 
however much you may chide us, however much you 
may criticize the results of the last five years, however 
severely you may indict us for failing wisely to ad- 
minister, you must still give us credit for providing 
the plenty that ruined us. 

There are two most interesting parallels. They 
show what our fathers handed to us in the eighteen 
nineties and what we turnover to you in the nineteen 
thirties. You are about to draw a third, and in that 
column write what you will transmit to your sons in 
the nineteen seventies. 

In so far as I now speak of the accomplishments 
and failures of my time, it is for the purpose only of 
finding if possible a searching ray which may slightly 
illuminate the unknown future of yours. 

As I said, I was graduated from college in 1894. 
Then, as now, we were emerging from a great depres- 
sion. Then, as now, we were suffering the delayed 
economic consequences of an exhausting war. Then, 
as now, we had ended a period of great material ex- 
pansion. Then, as now, we had strained our credit to 
the breaking point; we had speculated in transconti- 
nental railroads, in opening up and developing agri- 
cultural lands, in booming cities and towns, in build- 
ing factories and exploring mines. Then, as now, we 
thought we had unusable excess capacity. Then, as 
now, we were sure that we were burdened with debts 
beyond our capacity to pay. 

Yet what our fathers handed us were the greatest 
material potentialities ever transmitted from sire to 
son. What were we of the nineties to do with this 
wealth of possibilities? What was the magic key which 
would unlock them in our hands, a key which our 
fathers had not found? 

In this quest, as alluring as any that ever excited 
the imagination of a nation, it was natural that the 
most alert and adventurous brains, both in our colleges 
and outside, were attracted to the physical sciences. 
It was their application to these resources that then 
promised to be and turned out to be the fairy god- 
mother as we then thought, or the Pandora, as you 
now think, who unloosed this ‘‘plenty’’ which is so 
eavalierly cursed today. 

To the young men of my time, opportunities 
seemed to lie in that great unknown which the physical 
sciences were then just beginning to disclose to the 
inventor and the engineer. 

Electricity had already demonstrated its capacity 
for practical service in the application of energy to 
human needs. Chemistry was surging to new heights 
and depths. New materials and new applications, the 
internal combustion engine, and the automotive 
vehicle were engaging persistent attention from 
feverish minds. The air, unconquered then, after 
disastrous trial through more than two centuries, 
seemed ready to surrender to the will of man as a 
medium of transport. 

I speak of these things only to bring to your at- 
tention the call which was then sounding for recruits 
to conquer the forces of the material world and enslave 
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them in our service. Widely the call was answered, 
astounding was its success. Inanimate power dis- 
placed the physical drudgery of men. But notwith- 
standing that, more jobs were created than were de- 
stroyed. 

You ask, and rightly so, if we did so well how is 
it we are in the mess we are today? The answer in 
general terms is not new. The approaching catastrophe 
had been foreseen by some for many years. The so- 
cial, political and economic machinery was not being 
advanced in anything like the degree that forces were 
being developed and put to work by the physical sci- 
ences. The law stood still while business with its new 
EA ONe was going over the ramparts into no man’s 
and. 

_ To be sure, Theodore Roosevelt, sensing danger, 
tried to rally the progressive forces for an advance 
under the slogan of the Square Deal. Later he under- 
took to stampede the unperturbed front of reaction 
with the ‘Bull Moose.’ 

Woodrow Wilson, more learned in the history and 
theory of government, won in that important struggle 
i enlisting many under the flag of the New Free- 

om. 

Then came the great war, when our attention was 
given to other things, and after the war that great 
decade in which the accumulated advances of the 
technicians for a generation burst in flower. No one 
would listen to the New Freedom longer. The old 
freedom was good enough, and so we went on our 
way rejoicing. 

Then came the New Deal. It had tocome. On 
the day it came into power, it was called on to make at 
once, yes, on that very day, the delayed improve- 
ments of a generation in government, in banking, in 
law, and in innumerable parts of our social organiza- 
tion. 

Suppose, if you will, that on a given day in 1890 
all the reciprocating engines carrying the power load 
of the United States had broken down. Suppose that 
such engineers as then existed had been called to sub- 
stitute the great turbo-generators of these days. 
What would their answer have been? 

Well, if they were as courageous as the President 
of the United States, they would have said we will 
undertake that job. Our experiments may fail, but 
we realize that we must face this task and win. My 
point is that you cannot delay experiment in any 
science and when the old breaks down substitute 
something new overnight. 

If we refused to give up the old reciprocating en- 
gine until it was worn out, we ought not to complain 
that there were no new turbines for us the morning 
after. If we delayed experiment and development 
in the fields of economics and politics until our ma- 
chinery was worn out, what could we expect but the 
breakdown of the fourth of March? _ 

It is for that reason I speak today on ‘‘Obsoles- 
cence in the Social Sciences.”’ I mean by ‘“‘obsoles- 
cence” that deterioriation which takes place in a 
thing, not because it is not as good as it always was, 
but because there is something better. 

In the field of industry in the last generation we 
have not worn out anything. As fast as the new came 
on, the old was abandoned. It was physically good, 
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but economically worn out. And so by trial and 
error, by experiment after experiment, day after day, 
industry has taken from the physical sciences every- 
thing new which it could apply, almost regardless of 
cost. 

Has that been true in the social and political 
sciences? No, not at all. Laws were laws, banks 
were banks, society was society in its heights and 
depths, the untouchables of our time. 

New ideas in that field were said to come from 
visionaries; experiments were revolutionary; and so 
we refused to take the lesson which was being demon- 
strated daily in the physical sciences that visions, after 
all, were the motive power of progress and that experi- 
ments were the ratchets which held the advance. In 
the mechanisms of the social sciences, we knew little of 
that word obsolescence. 

Research in the physical sciences for a generation 
has gone on daily. Great corps of engineers were 
looking over the shoulders of the research workers, 
watching the unfolding of pure science, exercising 
their brains and ingenuity to apply newly discovered 
principles to human needs. Daily they made their 
experiments. Some succeeded, some failed. Daily 
they discarded the thing they had done yesterday 
to do something new tomorrow. It was a constant 
development under great stimulation and high pres- 
sure. 

Our economic and political advance does not come 
about that way. It is periodic rather than constant. 
It comes only after a break-down and amid confusion. 
Then for a short period we get intensified, indeed al- 
most hot-headed, research. Impatiently we demand 
new applications by our social and political engineers. 
Great claims are made for new inventions. Great 
enthusiasm exists for new experiments, and if they fail, 
or, what so often happens with inventions, if they do 
not match our fondest hopes, we are likely to despair 
or to revolt. 

The President of the United States was faced on 
his entrance into office with the need for delayed re- 
search and experiment in the great field of social or- 
ganization. 

Why was it not logical to create a “brain trust” 
for research? That is what the physical sciences had 
been doing for a generation. No one there was afraid 
of a brain trust. We welcomed them as research 
workers, and no group in the world has contributed so 
much to its advancement and general welfare during 
the past generation as the brain trust of the physical 
sciences. I for one am their defender and ready to 
meet their critics. 

I make one reservation, however. In the physical 
sciences we use the brain trust as research workers. 
We do not ask them to be application engineers. It 
is unfair to them. Application interferes with re- 
search, and the spirit of research interferes with prac- 
tical application. If I had one suggestion for the 
Administration, appreciating as I do its difficulties 
and sympathizing as I do with its aims, it would be to 
separate sharply the field of research from applica- 
tion. 

Let the brain trust develop the principles. Let 
the experienced engineers apply them in the creation 
of the new, practical working machines we need. 
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Perhaps we shall find our way not through mili- 
taristic regimentation and coercive police controls. 
Perhaps we shall have officially recognized research 
with responsible and responsive economic and social 
groups voluntarily applying it to their several needs 
under a general law, but not under bureaucratic ad- 
ministration. 

Such a general law would prohibit and penalize 
unsocial or uneconomic practices, and would make 
the industrial groups themselves responsible complain- 
ants against marauders and adventurers in industry 
who are enemies of the common good. 

That strikes me as the principle by which to guard 
both our political and economic freedom. It is es- 
pecially suited to a great democracy experienced in self- 
government. Other peoples less experienced may 
be compelled to adopt centralized oligarchic and coer- 
cive controls, but America is not yet ready to confess 
its incapacity to preserve its prosperity and its freedom 
under general laws. 

If we have learned anything from the past, it is 
that we must not let this concurrent machinery of the 
physical and social sciences get out of balance. 

We hear suggestions that the way to keep it in 
hand is to set the physical sciences back or retard their 
future growth. No. There is no hope in paralyzing 
the human mind or in failing to take advantage of 
the great resources of the unknown. ‘That is still the 
most valuable material item on the balance sheet of 
humanity. You cannot pay the debt which your gen- 
eration owes to advance human welfare by failing to 
put in use your greatest asset. 

I hope you in your generation will not confess to 
your incapacity to keep the sciences of government, of 
economics and of the social order in step with the most 
rapid advances which it is possible for the human mind 
to make in promoting the material welfare of this world 
in which we live. Our trouble was not that the 
physical sciences went too fast, but that the social 
sciences did not go fast enough. 

Just as the young men and women of my time 
were lured to the field of invention and discovery in 
the physical sciences, so you will have to face the 
problems of that much more difficult science of human 
relations. It will not do for you merely to determine 
what you would like human relations to be. It will be 
necessary for you to find out what human behavior is, 
and then fashion the social machinery which will make 
for human happiness, and the sensitive controls which 
will be so necessary to keep such fragile mechanisms 
from running to their own destruction. 

You can go no faster and no farther than the 
people as a whole understand and approve. It has 
ever been the mistake of ardent reformers to go too 
far and too fast. Just as stand-pat conservatives 
fail, as history has shown, to move far enough or fast 
enough. 

Right now, in this country, I do not fear the ex- 
tremist because he is likely to carry the American 
people with him on a rash adventure. They will not 
go. I fear him only because of that quality of over- 
reaching enthusiasm which, by inviting reaction, will 
prevent the sound progress which might otherwise be 
made. 

If I know my America, the torch of the revolu- 


tionist is not dangerous because it may start a con- 
flagration. It is disheartening because it will inevit- 
ably call out the organized fire departments of reac- 
tion which, playing as they must without discrimi- 
nation, may well dampen our advances for another 
generation. 

Bryce says: ‘‘Revolutionists, intoxicated with 
their own aims, recoil from no means needed to secure 
their ascendency, because they have not learned, in 
Cromwell’s famous phrase, to believe it possible that 
they may be mistaken.” 

The times continue to invite appeals to the emo- 
tions. Hot hearts burn in sympathy with suffering. 
Hot heads raise the sledgehammers of destruction in 
order to have reconstruction.. With emotions come 
adventurers. We have too many of them in the world 
already. The fact that they have a following is a 
stinging indictment of ourselves. They cannot thrive 
when all have enough, so that each has something to 
lose. 

They range from the emotional disturbers of the 
peace to the ambitious masters of great nations, and 
each is ready as a last resort to precipitate a class war 


within or a military war without, either to grasp power _ | 


or to preserve it. 


Civilization by evolution progresses slowly. By | 
~ revolution it destroys more than it creates. Each gen- | 


eration should make its contribution. Daily it should 
experiment. Daily it should move forward. Never 
should it delay. Each step should be built on the one 
below. That takes wisdom, patience and restraint. 

These qualities are not, as youth so often thinks, 
inconsistent with action. They are not, as youth so 
often thinks, the companion only of a cold mind. 
They function, too, with a sensitive heart. They are 
not, as youth so often thinks, wanting in heroism and 
in courage. They are not, as youth so often thinks, 
lacking in adventure. 

Admiral Byrd does not conquer the most dan- 


gerous regions of this earth by one spectacular flight | 
He does not do or die | 


of emotional intoxication. 
within sixty hours. He personifies wisdom in prepara- 
tion, patience in application and self-restraint in ad- 
venture, as well as daring and determination in action. 
It is that spirit that I commend to you. 


As my generation found its magic key in the | 


physical sciences to unlock a world of plenty from our 


inheritance, so you will find your major task in the || 


social sciences to control and apportion that world 
of plenty which is your inheritance. How much or- 
ganized government must be enlarged, how much the 
free action of the individual must be curtailed, you will 
discover. ‘Today we do not know. 


Great demands are being made to reduce the || 


spread between the leader and the laggard. You inust 


find the way without impairing the verve of those ||} 
who lead. A social order within a nation must strive || 
not so-much for unattainable equality as for manage- ||} 
able equilibrium. A world order must seek the same ||} 


things, too. 


Nothing can be more incongruous or more certain || 


of ultimate failure than the effort to reach social 


equalization within a nation and at the same time || 
by a policy of reckless nationalism to leave the world ||} | 
outside in consequent turmoil and anarchy, where || 
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suspicion and distrust reign supreme and where arms 
are the only reliance of our faith, even when they blast 
our fondest hopes for security and peace in a better 
world. 

Here, in your Nebraska, in this land of wide 
horizons, in this air friendly ever to new ideas, has 
survived the spirit of the men and women who knew 
her first. ‘To them the old was not too sacred to be 


changed, the new not too alluring to be recklessly 
adopted. 

To you, young ladies and gentlemen, I come with 
confidence and with hope. My generation has had 
its victories and its failures. Today you inherit them. 
Our victories are your tools, capital to invest in a better 
world. Our failures are your opportunities to make 
them your successes. 


On a Mission Around the World 


IV. First Days in Japan 
Roger F. Etz 


beautiful pond. Some of us arose at sunrise 
in the hope that we could see the first rays 
of sun strike Mount Fuji. In this we were disap- 
pointed, as the mountain was hidden in haze, and so 
far has refused to give us even a glimpse of itself. 
The islands of Japan were soon in sight, and for 
several hours we sailed along, with characteristic 
scenes on land and sea to make us realize that at last 
we were within a short distance of our destination. 

At Yokohama we stopped in the harbor to allow 
medical, immigration and customs officials to come 
on board for the formal examinations necessary be- 
fore entering the country. With great courtesy these 
formalities were quickly dispatched, and in the midst 
of lunch we drew alongside the dock. Leaving lunch 
unfinished, I went on deck to see if there were any 
familiar faces among the large crowd assembled to 
meet the boat, and in this I was not disappointed. 
On the upper part of the dock were Miss Bowen and 
Miss Downing. With cheery smiles and waves they 
gave me the first welcome to Japan. On going to the 
dock I found Dr. and Mrs. Cary, Mr. Soma, minister 
of the Akasaka church, and Tetsuko Katsuda, whom 
I had met when she was a student at St. Lawrence, 
waiting with the others for further welcome. It was 
good to see these dear friends and thus be welcomed 
to a strange environment by these associates in our 
common work. 

And it was a strange environment. Here were 
people actually wearing kimonos as their daily rai- 
ment. Here were rickshaw men with their over- 
grown perambulators waiting for fares. Here were 
uniforms of various types on every hand. Above all, 
here was a language no syllable of which sounded in 
the least familiar. I was at last in Japan, after many 
years of hoping and waiting and wishing. 

A large taxi was secured (Dr. Cary rather un- 
kindly remarked about the need of a truck if we were 
all to ride, but we passed over that statement with 
scorn) and we started for the Mission House in Tokyo. 
Everything was of interest en route—the people, the 
little stores by the hundreds with open fronts, the 
varied costumes, the wagons drawn by cows, and the 
great loads hauled by men on bicycles. Starting 
first through broad streets, we finally came to much 
narrower ones, until finally we reached the conclusion 
that if the car had had another coat of paint it would 
not have been possible to get through some of them. 


As for the taxi-drivers—they deserve a full story to 
themselves. I have decided that somewhere in the 
process the cars they used must have been patterned 
after a snake, the way they can twist and turn them 
to get through places which seem absolutely impos- 
sible for any car. So far we have come through with- 
out even a scratched fender, but you always live in 
hope or fear. 

For years I have seen pictures of the Mission 
House, and, to make the bromidic comment, it looked 
just like the pictures, but actually to step into it and 
share it for a little while makes it so much more than 
a picture. When [ think of those who made it pos- 
sible in the first place, it recalls splendid people who 
have been greatly interested in the work here. I 
think of the Ayres family, who first occupied it, and 
remember the fine work they did here. I think of 
the large Cary family which first came here and 
helped to make it a center for young people. Now 
Ma and Pa Cary are here, with their family scattered, 
but still continuing the splendid work and influence 
in this center. I rejoice that we had vision enough to 
give them a comfortable place in which to live and 
carry on. Itisa quiet but interesting neighborhood, 
a short distance from the electric railway to Tokyo, 
and easily accessible by fast and frequent service. 

Miss Bowen and Miss Downing joined us at the 
Mission House for dinner on this first night. All 
appear well and happy in their work. Friends were 
remembered, messages given, and things in general 
were talked over during the evening, while the women 
of the group sewed industriously on aprons for the 
Sunrise Clara Barton Guild. While we sat and talked 
the house swayed and rattled with what the papers 
the next morning described as a “‘sharp temblor,”’ so 
they said I had been officially welcomed to Japan by 
the first earthquake they had experienced for some 
time. 

My first reception was set for the night following 
my arrival. The young people, members of the group 
with which Dr. and Mrs. Cary are working, students 
from various colleges and universities and the Clara 
Barton Guild, to the number of nearly sixty, gathered 
here for the evening. After a program of music, in- 
cluding a solo on the koto, a kind of harp, by a girl of 
nine who looked just like a large Japanese doll, and an 
address of welcome by the president of the Guild, 
games were played on the large lawn at the side of 
the house. One of the students was to have given an 
address of welcome, but as he was unable to be 
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present he wrote it out and sent it tome. I giveit to 
you here because I believe it expressed the point of 
view of a great majority of the students here. 


Dr. Etz: 

It is our great pleasure that you have reached Japan 
quite safe and sound in spite of long voyage. 

It gives us joy and satisfaction to welcome you 
this evening. If possible, we wish very earnestly 
that you will stay in Japan more longer, but it is a great 
regret that you are leaving Japan in a few weeks. 

We hope that you will take your kind assistance 
for the growth of friendship between Japan and Amer- 
ica. 

And we hope too that your visit will be such that 
when you leave, you will always remember us with 
sympathy, understanding, and even affection. 

H. Terajima. 


On Saturday Dr. and Mrs. Cary accompanied 
me to Zushi to see Miss Hathaway in her own charm- 
ing Japanese home. It was a real pleasure to see her 
again, although it is hard to realize that she has been 
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connected with the mission for twenty-nine years. 
Again the friends in America were discussed. I can- 
not see that Miss Hathaway has changed since she 
was a parishioner of mine for a little while during her 
last furlough at home. She seems happy in her home 
with her delightful Japanese neighbors, and with one 
of the Blackmer Home girls for company. We went 
down to the beach for a lunch. Zushi is one of the 
popular seaside resorts, with a little bay coming in 
from the ocean between rocky steep hills. The visit 
was all too short, but, as it was necessary to get back 
to Tokyo for a Guild meeting, we had to say fare- 
well. - 
The ride to and from Tokyo was full of interest. 
Little thatched roofed farmhouses set everywhere, 
rice paddies being cultivated by hand tools and cows 
hitched to primitive machines, garden plots laid out 
in symmetrical forms, and everywhere large and 
small shrines, with trees peculiar to Japan in the 
background—all formed a picture of rural Japan which 
will long linger in memory. 


My Cape Cod Story--VIII 


Asa M. Bradley 


YZ | town in 1839, the Rev. N. Gunnison 
S&B) preached at Truro and Wellfleet. 

In 1846, the Rev. B. H. Clark, then 
resident minister, wrote a glowing report of the 
prospects: 

Our cause, says Br. B. H. Clark, of Truro, in a 
letter to the Trumpet, is in a highly prosperous state at 
present in this town. The Society has commenced the 
erection of a meeting-house, capable of accommodating 
comfortably at least 400 persons, and which will prob- 
ably be finished about the first of December. They have 
preaching half the time at present; and will probably 
settle a minister permanently next year. Within the 
last twelve months a very favorable change has taken 
place in public sentiment here, in reference to our prin- 
ciples; and in the present direction of that sentiment 
seems clearly in their favor. A large portion of the in- 
telligence and wealth of the place is already in our 
ranks. (Universalist Miscellany, vol. 4, p. 204.) 


But, as too often happens, the minister boasted 
too soon; the building never was finished. If the 
enemy had been praying, like those at Orleans and 
Chatham, for the defeat of Universalist plans, they 
must have felt that they were favored by divine 
Providence. 

The Universalist Society of Truro, Mass., has ex- 
perienced a severe loss, in the distruction of their Meet- 
ing-House, which was nearly finished, on the evening of 
Nov. the 25th (1846). There was a violent gale from 
the N. W., and about midnight the house fell with a 
tremendous crash, casting its fragments to great dis- 
tance. The loss is estimated at $1,400 or $1,500. The 
society as yet is small, and their means much limited. 
Thus are all their prospects blasted, unless they can ob- 
tain some assistance from their brethren abroad. 
(Universalist Miscellany, vol. 4, p. 284.) 


or a) HILE teaching at the academy at Province- 
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The windows had not been put in, which gave the 
wind tremendous leverage inside the building; but 
probably the construction was inadequate for so large 


a building in so exposed a situation. Universalists 
had not yet learned to help one another. (Don’t 
know it any too well now.) The wealth and intelli- 
gence in which the minister had taken so much satis- 
faction, wasn’t inclined to try again. The wreckage 
was so complete that little, if any, of the material could 
have been used the second time. The society was 
utterly discouraged, and never again attempted to 
erect a building. 

Pratt’s “History of Wellfleet’”’ tells us that the 
Universalist society was organized in 1833. We have 
no data of those early years. In 1845, a building which 
had been a Masonic Hall was purchased, and the 
second floor fitted as chapel and ladies’ parlor. It 
was very attractive as I knew it; it had an atmosphere 
of worship, and was used only for church purposes. 

I preached there several summers through the 
month of August. One afternoon (services were after- 
noon and evening) there was a deluging rain, and only 
six in the congregation. Later, sitting in the parlor, 
waiting for the flood to abate, a Mr. Libby said, 
“Somewhere about fifty years ago, your father 
preached here an awfully stormy Sunday, and there 
were only four of us, all men, present,” and he pro- 
ceeded to give a comprehensive outline of the sermon. 
Then, naming those who were present, it developed 
that in our group of seven, including myself, we had _ || 
besides the one of the original four, descendants of || 
the other three, as well as the son of the preacher. As || 
may well be imagined, when I told my father the 
story the next day, he was deeply interested, and, 
turning to his sermon record, it developed that Mr. 


Libby had been right in every detail, even to the fifty | . 


years. Mr. Libby was well up in the eighties at this 


time, but he led the congregational singing, with a ||| \ 


high voice of good quality, and true to key. 

In 1839 the Rev. N. Gunnison served Wellfleet 
and Truro, and in 1846, the Rev. B. H. Clark. There 
was more or less service by Cape missionaries. The 
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only resident minister was H. A. Hanaford, who was 
ordained here, and married a Wellfleet girl. He was 
son of the Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford. 

Out-of-town preachers to carry on regular services 
were: R. 8. Pope, 1876. Lived in Hyannis. Donald 
Frazer, 1888-89. Lived in Orleans. R. J. Mooney, 
1919. Lived in Orleans. Thomas Cross, 1925. 
Lived in Orleans. 

The most bloodthirsty beast I ever encountered 
was the Wellfleet mosquito. A reception committee 
met me at the train, and they were constant in their 
attention as long as I remained in town. One Monday 
morning, going to the train, I met a small boy, shirt 
open at the neck, bare arms and legs, and not a mos- 
quito on or about him. I asked: ‘Don’t these mos- 
quitos trouble you?” “Naw.” “Why is that?” 
“After they’ve bit ye all over once, they let ye 

alone.” 

In 1889 the Barnstable Association held a con- 
ference at Eastham at the same time that the Metho- 
dists held their camp-meeting. For years they had 
been abusive, and the Universalists challenged them to 
debate, which was declined. The Universalist meet- 
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ings were largely attended, the Methodists made no 
converts, and sued for peace, promising that if our 
meetings were not repeated they would refrain from 
attacks on Universalism. ‘‘Which promise’’—to 
quote father—‘“has been kept as far as could be 
reasonably expected.”’ 

The Eastham Chapel stands on historic ground, 
as nearly as can be determined, on the spot where the 
Pilgrims camped on the night of their ‘‘first encounter”’ 
with the Indians. The chapel was dedicated Jan. 29, 
1890. I preached there one evening to a full house. 
My memory is of an attractive auditorium. Service 
has been by Orleans ministers as follows: Donald 
Fraser, 1889-91. E. W. Pierce, 1892-98. H. S. 
Lesh, 1896-99. N. S. Hill, 1899-1907. H. Reigel, 
1908-10. A. Mercer, 1918. Hazel I. Kirk, 1915-17. 
R. J. Mooney, 1918. Thomas Cross, 1921-27. O. F. 
Alvord, 19381. 

I find mention of a society at East Harwich, which 
is also noted for a few years in the Registers, along in 
the 1880’s. It may have been served by ministers 
from either Orleans or Chatham. I have no further 
knowledge of it. 


South of the Mason-Dixon Line---II 


Harriet G. Yates 


north to Rocky Mount. Again the contrast- 
ing green of the trees delighted us, as did 
sudden splashes of redbud, or Judas tree, as 
some cali it, and gardens filled with flowers—all grow- 
ing out of sand, with little grass in sight. A hasty 
lunch at Wilson, where we ran into a sudden shower, 
then Rocky Mount in time for a Board meeting at 1.30. 
Distances are great in North Carolina—much greater 
than we New Englanders realize. Well we knew it be- 
fore the journey ended! 

The kitchen of the Rocky Mount church was 
humming with activity. So were Dr. Bishop’s rooms 
above. In the former the women of the church were 
preparing the ‘“‘banquet”’ to be served at six o’clock. 
In the latter the women of the Board were giving a 
much needed “pressing”? and putting last minute 
touches to a much neglected wardrobe. At 5.380 Dr. 
Bishop’s daughter brought him from the hospital to 
his office, into which his bed had been moved. At 
six he presided at the afore-mentioned banquet. We 
were dreadfully worried for fear it was too great a tax 
on him, but if it was he carefully kept it from us. 

Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Bonner, Dr. Bishop and Dr. 
Canfield graced the head table. At the two arms of the 
U-shaped arrangement the visitors were placed al- 
ternately between local folks. It was a happy occa- 
sion. Flowers and food and good comradeship were 
everywhere. 

Another Board meeting followed, and all the day 
after, and the day after that, and still the next morning, 
which was Saturday. All credit is due these Board 
members for the vast amount of energy and weary 
hours which they put unstintingly into the work of 
oiling the machinery not only of the Southern churches, 
but of the Japan work and the Birthplace affairs. 
For these lengthy Board meetings had to deal with all 


phases of the W. N. M. A. work. Added to what would 
normally be handled had the Board met at Boston, 
were all the detailed situations which had arisen from 
the trip. Folks who are not familiar with our national 
bodies and their boards may condemn them unmerci- 
fully. But if they were acquainted with facts they 
could have only the utmost praise for the intelligent 
and tactful handling of trying situations which were 
carried to a successful achievement through the loyalty 
and ability of Mrs. Irving Walker and her co-laborers. 

My presence not being required for these two days, 
the Chevrolet and I headed north and east to Suffolk, 
Virginia, where our Negro school is located. As this 
work is supported almost entirely by the church schools 
of the denomination, plus a small gift annually from 
the General Convention, and the income from one or 
two very small trust funds, it is not generally known 
among our people. It started as an outgrowth of 
the Norfolk work, which Dr. Shinn developed. Its 
first leader wasa Mr. Thomas Wise, school-teacher, who 
saw in the establishment of a school the possibilities 
of greater service. When Mr. Wise died the income 
from his estate was left in trust for the work of the 
school. More recently Dr. Jordan was its leader and 
guide, and at his death, in 1929, the work went right 
on under the supervision of his daughter, Mrs. Willis. 
Originally most of the expense of the school was carried 
by the General Convention, but when the G. S. 8S. A. 
added this as one of its friendship projects that sup- 
port largely ceased. The matter of the continuance of 
the school is a problem. And in some quarters a 
question is raised as to its need. It provided a chance 
to learn when there were no public schools. Today, 
there are countless schools for colored children. Yet 
this school’s chief contribution is its mighty influence 
in the lives of its members—both as pupils and when 
grownup. Its teachers have ever been graduates of the 
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school—going off to college, but coming back with a 
desire to pass on to others what was so generously 
given them. It teaches reading, writing, arithmetic— 
and in addition honesty, loyalty, service. The Sunday 
school pupils always are among the first contributors 
to the Japan work and to the work at Friendly House, 
even though they themselves have to be content with 
one meal a day, as so many of them have been this 
past winter. ‘Freely ye have received, freely give,” is 
the motto of their lives. 

Having talked of this school and its 201 members 
to so many children and teachers, I was eager to see it. 
Mrs. Willis met me at the door, and I was more than 
welcome. My wire had been delivered before school 
closed, and she told the children I would be there by 
supper time. Half an hour later a little girl came 
back with two chickens which her mother had sent 
“for Miss Yates’ supper.”” So Mrs. Willis was frying 
them when I arrived. The building is so arranged 
that at one end the principal may live, having four 
rooms on the first floor and three on the second, en- 
tirely separate from the class-rooms, yet having an. en- 
trance on each floor. The home was simple yet im- 
maculate. How Mrs. Willis can teach every day, 
manage the school, keep house, with one teacher as a 
boarder, a daughter in normal school, and, at that time, 
asick husband, isastrainonmy imagination. Yetshe 
does it. And does it well. Everything is limited— 
space in particular. There are three classrooms, one 
of which serves as an assembly hall, but in which the 
school can assemble only by clever management— 
eight rows of seven pupils each which form on the 
platform! And when that space is needed for some- 
thing else, out go the younger ones into the yard! 
And how they sing! The old piano had ceased to 
function, but Mrs. Willis had moved hers into 
the school until the arrival of the new one which 
Mr. and Mrs. John Tweedy of North Attleboro, Mass., 
had offered them when they visited there this winter. 
They were delighted when I told them the story of 
Stella Cushing’s song, ‘‘Little brother, little sister,” 
which is sung in so many of our schools. They’ll have 
to learn it by rote, for they have only one copy of 
“Songs of Work and Worship.” Perhaps some day 
someone will provide more. Singers without song 
books is a real tragedy. So many of the churches I 
know have the song books, but not the singers. 

Over night in the guest room, and up next morning 
to visit classes. They staged a full rehearsal for me of 
the coming Commencement program, as well as a look- 
in on an oral test in grammar, and a written one in 
arithmetic. ‘‘Babyland’—known to so many schools 
because this Christmas they provided toys, dolls, 
games, books, etc., for it—was out in full foree—little 
tots from three to six years, too young for school but 
there because mother works and there is no one to care 
for them. Hard on the teacher, too, but Mrs. Wilson 
is very capable. She can keep her eye on two groups 
at once by careful planning. The older pupils use the 
assembly hall, and Miss Whack is a match for them. 
Good teachers, all three of them. They deserve more 
than they get in salary and assistance. 

Back at Rocky Mount—where we had dinner at 
the Winstead home, and were regaled with thrilling 
tales of their yearsin China. We hated to leave, but a 


trustees’ meeting at the hotel had to be followed by 
another Board meeting, and I was chauffeur. 

By 3 p. m. on Saturday we were all under way for 
Shelter Neck—over a hundred miles south on the 
Northeast Cape Fear River. Originally a girls’ 
school sponsored by the Unitarians, its need has been 
outgrown by the establishing of the fine public school 
system which exists in North Carolina today. The 
three buildings and the property which goes with them 
have been turned over to the W. N. M. A. A church, 
a schoolhouse and a dormitory, a three-story frame 
building. Great trees, from which quantities of Spanish 
moss swayed. A quiet, restful spot we found it. 
Rather remote possibly, but nevertheless good for 
something, surely. The memorial tablet to Abby A. 
Peterson—mother of Dr. Abbot Peterson of Brook- 
line, and grandmother of the capable and likable Rev. 
Abbot Peterson, Jr., of Hingham, who comes to our 
office now and then, and presides at the noon-day 
services at King’s Chapel when Dr. Perkins is away— 
greeted our eyes as we crossed the threshold of the 
little church. Simplicity itself is the little building, 
and in excellent good taste. 

Supper around the long table in the lamp-lit 
dining-room of the old home, an evening of square 
dancing to the strains of a real hill-billy group of fid- 
dlers and guitarists, with the numbers ‘‘called’’ by one 
of the dancers, and a night spent on mattresses on. 
the floor—made up a never-to-be forgotten experience. 
Mrs. Walker, Mr. and Mrs. Russell, Mrs. Brooks and 
I all were drawn into the square dancing. It was 
heaps of fun, and Steve and Horace and John and all 
the others made us forget that square dances weren’t 
what we had always been accustomed to. ‘We'll 
have a square dance at the Washington Convention,” 
Mrs. Bonner said, “if you’ll bring your fiddlers.”’ 
“We'll bring them,” chorused Sally and Steve, “they’ll 
be delighted to come.’ Here’s hoping! 

From far and near they came next day. Several 
from Clinton, from Fayetteville, from Rose Hill and 
Red Hill, from Rocky Mount and Goldsboro. Iso- 
lated Universalists maintain their connections through 
these pilgrimages held regularly. In his linen suit 
Mr. Bryant almost made us forget the excessive heat, 
as he presided. In his sermon Mr. Fitzgerald pre- 
sented a great challenge to us all. “A sense of mis- 
sion’”’ we do need—and a cooperative doing of the 
work to be done. 

After another picnic dinner under the trees, to 
which Sally had again brought one of her famous 
layer cakes and Tiny that perfect pecan pie, we re- 
assembled for the afternoon session. Fewer folks 
were there, for a thunder storm threatened, and kept 
some away. It was our grand finale, however, and we 
tried to express our appreciation, not only for the 
material things our Southern friends had offered us, 
but for their largeness of spirit. Money is scarce, 
but I hope we helped them see that work for the ser- 
vice of our church will go a long way toward eliminat- 
ing the need of money. The days are gone when the 
W. N. M. A. or any other body can simply foot the 
bills. From here on it must be a cooperative pro- 
cedure. And things we earn ourselves—work for by 
the sweat of our brow, or the fevered spirit—are our 
real treasures. So may it be in our Southern parishes. 
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Back to Clinton that night, where Mrs. Sampson 
and Mrs. Manning joined Mrs. Brooks and me at the 
McCullen home. Off at 7.30 the next morning for the 
four-hundred-mile trip across the state toward the 
work at Friendly House. The Russell car, bearing 
Mrs. Walker, could not remain, and had left Shelter 
Neck for Greensboro on Sunday night. So Mr. 
Bryant had been pressed into service—and it wasn’t 
difficult work—to take Mrs. Bonner, Mrs. Treat and 
Mrs. Austin over to Miss Powell’s. We made no at- 
tempt to stick together—that is a strain on a long trip. 
By way of Fayetteville, Southern Pines, Pinehurst, 
Charlotte, Lake Luray, we went—spending the night 
at Hendersonville. Off to Asheville next morning, that 
glorious city of the mountains, high on a hill with the 
peaks still above us. How different the eastern and 
western parts of the state—one a flat, sandy, level 
faming country—just then harvesting strawberries— 
roadside powdered with wild mustard and buttercups, 
the other mountainous, and heavy with verdant 
growth, covered with thick grass, hills abloom with 
azalia and laurel. The difference between Cape Cod 
and the White Mountains, we said. 

At one o’clock we found our way to the little 
house called Ogeedanke, where Miss Powell had ar- 
ranged for lunch. She was there with Mrs. Good, 
president of the Mission Circle, and the ever faithful 
and useful Willis Warren, driver of the car. We were 
last to arrive, and lunch was served at once—all one 
wanted and more, served in family style by the kindly 
hostess, Mrs. Rice. From there to Canton, stopping 
a moment or two to visit the pottery shop of “Omar 
Kayyam” and meet its aged proprietor, who has 
often exhibited his choice wares at Mechanics Hall, 
Boston. Milk to buy at Canton, then we followed 
Willis carefully as he led the way to Friendly House. 
We were in the mountains without a doubt. The 
road narrowed, the peaks seemed to hang breathless 
above us. Then spatters of rain, and in a few mo- 
ments a sudden shower. We curved and twisted, 
following the gravel road, until a bend brought us into 
another valley—and there, up the hill a bit, was 
Friendly House, with its great sign to tell its mission. 
In a moment the sun appeared, and the smell of field 
and tree, millions of sparkling raindrops, and a green, 
green valley, held us wordless at the veranda rail. 

There were eight of us, including one man, but 
Miss Powell had it all planned. Collins House, the 
little log cabin, would house Mr. Bryant and Loverne 
Inman, superintendent of the church school, who was 
there for over night. The women could all be cared 
for at Friendly House, without making it too difficult 
for Miss Powell and Mrs. Libby, her helper, from 
Waterville, Maine. 

A simple meal, served on the veranda, of crackers, 
milk and delicious corn bread made by Georgia Warren, 
who helped in the house, and lettuce from the garden, 
was almost over when Mrs. Singleton, loaded with 
baskets, appeared. She knew we were coming and 
Miss Powell told her we’d want to see them. A 
middle-aged woman, short and stout, wearing a sun- 
bonnet, she had walked all of two miles, carrying at 
least eight baskets of different sizes and shapes. She 
had made them all herself, including the cutting of 
thereeds. “Twenty cents a day” she told us she made 


—and they were beautifully done. At once Mrs. 
Bonner said, “Why, I know a number of women who 
would like one of those trays. How much do you ask 
for it?” “Fifty cents,’ came the simple reply. It 
would have been $1.50 at Shepherd’s, we knew, even 
though not stained. How could we help her find a 
market? Someone solved it—each member would 
order one large basket and as many trays as it would 
hold, and her Mission Circle members would sell 
them. Mrs. Singleton was quite overcome—but we 
wrote it all down and left it with Miss Powell. Had 
we had room in our car, the packing of which was a 
ritualistic part of each day’s procedure, we would 
have carried some home with us. But they can be 
shipped easily, filled with trays—and what a lot it 
will mean to that one home! 

Mr. Bryant and I drove her back as far as we 
could. Then we got out and walked—climbing a 
gully between the mountains to the three-roomed 
cabin where she lives with her widowed daughter 
and two grandsons. She showed us the things she 
had made, hooked rugs, candlewick spreads, pillow 
tops, crocheted squares, and a great clothes hamper, 
painted a pale pink. She asked $1.50 for it, but I 
know Jordan’s would want $5.00, and not hand-made 
at that. I wish we could have taken it off her hands. 
It had been made to order, but the purchaser had not 
returned. Before we left she showed us her garden— 
a row of dahlias and climbing roses, pink, white and 
red. A cabin on a hillside, built on piles, cattle 
roaming at will, fields at an angle that almost defy 
man’s ability to cultivate—life absolutely wrested 
from the wilds. Yet a garden at the door—cultivated 
loveliness. How grateful we ought to be for the 
bounty that we take for granted! 

“The Sunday school meeting is tonight,’ Miss 
Powell had told me. ‘“‘And will you let me meet with 
your teachers and officers—or must I meet the whole 
school?” Iasked her. ‘Teachers, officers, my teacher- 
training class of young people, the parents, and those 
children who cannot be left at home,” was her reply. 
For an hour we had watched them coming—on foot, 
swinging their unlit lanterns, by horse and buggy, by 
car, and even by truck. At eight they were all there. 
In Miss Powell’s absence that noon Georgia had gath- 
ered dogwood, which covered the mountain, and put 
great bunches in pails all across the front of Inman’s 
Chapel. From the crossbar hung two great acety- 
lene lamps which hummed incessantly. 

Loverne, the superintendent, who looked sixteen 
but told us he was twenty-two, presided in a fashion 
which would put to shame almost any other superin- 
tendent I know. The hymns and scripture had been 
carefully chosen. And he introduced me as though 
he had done this sort of thing for centuries. 

As I stood and faced the group I was suddenly 
overcome. The little chapel was packed and many 
were standing at the back. Only a few were children— 
the other eighty odd were adults, young, middle-aged, 
old. They had tramped miles, many of them after 
a hard, hard day, to come to the meeting. When 
Northerners came there they must have something to 
give that was worthy of the hunger of these loyal 
people. I had talked of this work in many states— 
how much they had to give me now that I was on the 
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ground! But what could I give them? It seemed 
an eternity before the words came. What I said I 
do not know now, but it started with an appreciation. 
Miss Powell had asked that I tell them what other 
schools were doing and how. That I must have done 
—but the close was an appeal that we make it our re- 
sponsibility as adults to pass on the way of life to those 
who look to us for guidance—a way of life that meets 
their need. 

They were all gone—and as I stood in the dark- 
ness at the veranda rail I saw the flickering light of 
many lanterns as the folks went home along the moun- 
tain trails. We who are so bound to cars, buses, mo- 
tors, trains—how much would our faith mean to us if 
it demanded our walking miles along a mountain trail 
in utter darkness? I wondered. I heard the key turn 
in the lock behind me, but I had to see the last flicker 
vanish before I went in. 

A Board meeting next morning, and in the after- 
noon a joint meeting of the Mission Circle and the 
Clara Barton Guild. Fifteen or twenty Guild mem- 
bers in their new white costumes with red ties sat at 
the front of the chapel. On the platform were three 
tables—all empty. Across the pulpit, pushed back 
against the wall, were hung numerous towels, hand 
woven by Mrs. Warren, with the pigeon designed in 
colors. The little Guild president presided. Miss 
Powell deserves much credit for seeing to it that all 
her officers know parliamentary law and how to use it. 
There was no hesitating, no apology, just a splendid 
precision. Their last penny in the treasury had been 
given to the fund for the children of the miners—‘“‘so 
we have no balance,”’ the treasurer announced casu- 
ally. ‘Then we must start working,” the president 
replied. Chairmen of trustees’ boards, and executive 
boards and administrative boards—all of us—this 
little girl at Friendly House sets an example. “Then 
we must start working!’’ 

As the girls told of their work, which included 
dressing a doll for Japan, the doll was placed on one of 
the empty tables and beside it all the clothes and 
accessories which the girls had made. It was an im- 
posing array. The sub-juniors—a church school 
class—had been collecting things to send to the Negro 
school at Suffolk, and as they filed by another table 
they laid scrap-books, picture-books, and favorite 
story-books upon it, the leader saying, ‘‘For our little 
friends in Suffolk.” I looked at them afterward and the 
fly-leaf. of each book indicated that it had been sent 
from some Sunday school to Friendly House. Out of 
their meager belongings they were sharing. 

Mrs. Good presided at the Circle meeting, and as 
she told of their work Miss Powell dragged out a great 
box of utensils and kitchenware. Each woman took 
something from the box and placed it on the third 
table on the platform—knives, forks, tumblers, egg- 
beaters, platters, etc., their gifts for the hoped-for 
institute at Shelter Neck, which is now unfurnished 
except as folks bring what they need while there. 

A real meeting, we voted it as it ended. Active, 
vital, doing things, these groups! Miss Powell has 
done, and is doing, a mighty work. We talked about 
the greatness of the task as we drank the coffee and ate 
the cake which the girls served us. 

At four we left—and spent that night at Burns- 


ville, at the foot of Mount Mitchell. The pilgrimage 
was over. Some of us had visited with each group of 
workers in the tate. What lasting value it had only 
the future will tell. To us it had done much. Next 
day we headed north toward Bristol, Tenn., while Mr. 
Bryant and his passengers went east to Rocky Mount. 
Mrs. Bonner was to remain at Friendly House another 
day. 

Through the mountains of Tennessee and south- 
western Virginia we couldn’t make much time, but as 
the country became more rolling it was easier driving. 
That night we spent at Lexington, Va., and before we 
checked in at the Dutch Inn we drove around the 
lovely campus of Washington and Lee University. 

Over four hundred miles the next day, through 
that great dust cloud, with a stop at Gettysburg, 
where a guide made vivid to us the terrific price of 
war. We recalled sharply something that Mr. 
McCullen had said: “If the Government had paid 
each slave-holder the price of his slaves’ freedom, it 
wouldn’t have cost anywhere near what the war cost.”’ 
All the hatred, all the anguish, all the misery, all the 
broken lives, and homes and dreams—no one counts 
these costs until the war is over, and then it takes 
centuries to heal the scars. 

Gettysburg—I remember learning Lincoln’sspeech 
in school—“‘conceived in liberty—these dead shall not 
have died in vain—new birth of freedom—govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish—’’ Government, not for profit, individual 
or collective, but for service, for freedom, for liberty, 
every man’s rights. Gettysburg! Between five and 
six million dollars have already been spent in markers 
and slabs and monuments to the memory of those who 
died. Those who lived are still paying the costs of 
that war. 

Again we paused as we crossed the Mason-Dixon 
Line. We were on Northern soil, and it wasn’t any 
different to us. Our Southerners had been our friends. 
Naturally we serve a common cause—the faith we 
love, through the lives we live. 

Through the mining section of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania we went, after stopping for lunch at Frederick, 
Md. _ It was 10.30 when we reached Stroudsburg and 
stopped for the night. We were off soon after seven 
the next morning for home, via the Bear Mountain 
Bridge. 

The odometer shows that we covered 3,435 miles, 
in seventeen days. Of that we drove 1,177 between 
four o’clock Wednesday and six o’clock Saturday. 
It was a deadly job, but we survived it. For us it was 
a great experience, crowded with new friends, preg- 
nant with possibilities, making for keener understand- 
ing and greater cooperation. 


* * ok 


“The premium,” said the insurance agent, “is very small. 
For only thirty shillings your house is insured for a period of 
three years.” 

“You mean you'll pay me 1,000 pounds if my house burns 
down during that time?”’ questioned the lady of the house. 

“Exactly,” assured the agent. ‘‘Of course, we make a care- 
ful investigation first.” 

“That’s what I thought,’ said the lady, as she closed the 
door firmly. “I might have known there’d be a catch in it 
somewhere.”—Christian Science Monitor. 
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The Gospel of the Second Mile 


A Layman’s Sermon 
W. Linwood Chase 


==q | A'T layman who attempts to preach a sermon 

y; from a Biblical text practically always places 
himself in a precarious position. To no small 
2 degree he lays himself open to the criticism 
of faulty interpretations of the text, and to a very large 
degree he exposes his ignorance of the Great Book to 
which scholars have devoted years of careful research 
and painstaking thinking. 

His interpretation may be open to criticism, 
not only by the clergy but also by other laymen. At 
least he can honestly say to his lay brethren, “‘I have 
given this careful consideration. Here are my 
thoughts on the matter.” 

Our text is the forty-first verse of the fifth chapter 
of Matthew: 

‘And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain.” 

I read into this text far more than the mere idea of 
physical distance, as no doubt Jesus intended his lis- 
teners should, when he made that statement in his 
Sermon on the Mount. 

To me, there is implied the dealing with realities 
as compared to dealing with the obvious only. There 
is the attempt to shatter the bauble of pretense to dis- 
cover that which lies within. And, further, if [ am to 
be true to my best self or courageous enough to face 
my worst self, I must see beyond the “‘self’’ I present 
to others, and keenly analyze the underlying motives 
of my own behavior, outwardly as seen by others, and 
inwardly as seen or felt by my “‘self.”’ 

‘‘And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, 
go with him twain.” 

Wherein and when do most of us fail to go twain? 
Or, to state the question another way—in what specific 
instances do we fail to examine ourselves, when go- 
ing “the mile” appears to meet the need, but going 
“the twain” makes for less real mental conflict, though 
not always following what appears to be the path of 
least resistance? 

About three years ago there was held at Harvard 
University a very successful conference of Jews, 
Catholics, and Protestants. This conference was 
known as the Calvert Round Table. There these great 
religious groups discussed in a calm, reflective fashion 
the points that make for religious prejudice. Com- 
posed of clerical representatives of these faiths, of 
outstanding college students, college professors, and 
others interested, the Round Table for two days took 
up point by point those factors that have made for 
misunderstanding of each other, and finally arrived at 
conclusions upon which all three groups agreed. 

A finely conceived and finely executed piece 
of work. But all the Calvert Round Tables in the 
world will not remove the prejudices of the adults 
of this generation. Children play together with no 
awareness of differences in race, color, creed or eco- 
nomic standing, until they are taught by their parents 
to avoid one another. Certainly the behavior of the 
parent, the chance remark that he makes which is 


overheard by his children, or any other of a dozen 
ways, first show the child these differences. Though a 
fine education, unusual contacts with right-minded 
people, and the ability and willingness to take facts 
and reason to sound conclusions may be my lot, it is 
absolutely no guarantee that my prejudices have 
undergone any transformation. So thoroughly rooted 
is this emotive reaction in very early childhood, so 
consistently practiced in life’s experiences, that the 
habit-pattern persists even though reason tells me it 
is not so. 

Possibly Calvert Round Tables will be a prime 
factor in bringing to me the realization of when and 
how prejudice evolves; how important is my behavior 
in the face of my children; how necessary that I curb 
to the greatest possible degree overt expression of my 
own feelings. Then, it may be possible that my chil- 
dren will become men and women just a little more 
free of prejudice than I am myself. In turn, such at- 
titudes of repression on their part in dealing with their 
children may bring up another generation still a little 
more free from the insidious poison of prejudice. 
The prophet may visualize somewhere, sometime in 
the far distant future, a group of people, a nation, even 
a world, divorced from that arch-enemy of real 
brotherhood. 

Let us be frank and honest with ourselves. Let 
us not hide the fact that we are prejudiced. To work at 
this problem, to better understand its origin within 
ourselves and our families, and to support any process 
of education or home training that will eliminate it, 
is the wise way. To refuse to recognize it as a per- 
sonal problem is the way of pure folly. Not only do 
we not go twain, some even refuse to go the first hun- 
dred yards. 

The most difficult person in the world for me 
to get along with, if I face life squarely, is myself. I 
find it constantly necessary to explain some of my ac- 
tions to myself, in order that I may retain my self- 
respect, or have that sense of personal esteem which 
will allow me to look my world in the face. Some 
things have to be explained to my conscience, which is 
not the still, small voice of God within me but a con- 
trol which has been acquired through social contacts 
that helps me to recognize that which is good, right or 
wrong, in the eyes of the civilization of which I am a 
part. The conscience of the South Sea Islander is 
quite a different one from that of an individual of our 
own civilization. Margaret Mead in her book, 
“Coming of Age in Samoa,” presents a picture of so- 
ciety in that island so simple in conception that its 
adolescent boys and girls are not torn mentally by the 
strains and stresses of that period as are our American 
adolescents. Yet even this keen anthropological study 
of a life singularly free from inner conflict, does not 
convince us of its desirability. 

Defense mechanisms tend to be used by an in- 
dividual whenever an assault is made upon his per- 
sonality or self-respect. That assault may take the 
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form of words or actions of another, or of the individual 
questioning himself, but always involves doubt re- 
garding the integrity of purpose of the one who feels 
assaulted. Rationalization is one of the most common 
of all the defense mechanisms. It means the making 
of excuses to one’s self and accepting those excuses as 
the real reasons for pursuing a line of action which one 
wishes to do anyway, even if for the time being against 
one’s best judgment. The mechanism may be so 
subtly at work that it is not recognizable. It is then 
almost impossible to deal with. On the other hand, 
many rationalizations occur at a conscious level. Ex- 
cuses instead of real reasons made at this level before 
long become so habituated that they lose their identi- 
fication as excuses. This would seem to indicate de- 
grees of rationalization. 

Most persons prefer not to admit blunders or to 
admit they are in the wrong. When we are willing to 
do so we have gone a long way toward compelling our- 
selves to “‘go twain” in this personal problem. Years 
of experience with boys and girls in the classroom have 
shown me conclusively that it is much easier to bluff 
a group of adults than it is to bluff a group of chil- 
dren. The unwillingness to admit error, or even to say 
“T don’t know” when the occasion demands, is only an 
attempt on our part to save our self-respect. Yet in 
the end, self-respect must suffer far more when these 
evasions are known, as eventually happens, or when 
they have become a constituent part of reputation and 
character. 

The choice for the foresighted individual to make 
is clear. I do not make the assumption that all ra- 
tionalization can be thrown overboard. Neither do I 
postulate that to do so is advisable or desirable. But I 
do advance the idea that it is altogether necessary to 
recognize that the individual does have defense mech- 
anisms, and that ultimate happiness and complete ad- 
justment to the environment in which he lives, de- 
mand that he understand the choice that must be made 
between the desirable and the undesirable paths, when 
rationalizations tend to occur on the conscious level. 

When such assaults upon personality as we have 
been speaking of tend to eventuate in rationalization. 
far more often than they cause the individual to 
review and change his mode of reacting to a more 
wholesome type, we have a clear case of a person who 
has not compelled himself to go twain, perhaps not 
even progressed very far on the first mile. 

Rollo Walter Brown wrote an editorial: 


Men and women who live in the intellectual seclu- 
sion of great American cities must daily satisfy their 
sense of superiority by speaking in derogation of 
some region remote from the particular city in which 
they dwell. It matters little whether their conception 
of the remote region has any basis of fact. In truth, 
they often speak with greatest authority and greatest 
scorn when they are not hampered by facts at all. 

Sooner or later every part of the country must be 
submitted to this process of depreciation. The Middle 
West had to be laughed at and brushed aside because it 
failed to appreciate the unqualified superiority of the 
Atlantic seaboard. New England, for those living else- 
where, had to be revived as a stronghold of Puritan ug- 
liness and Puritan domineering. It was futile—and 
still is—to point out that the Puritans, whatever their 
shortcomings, created and preserved more beauty than 


_the causes of the symptoms displayed. 


any other settlers in the northern part of the continent; 

it was just as futile to remark that the Adamses and 

Cabots and Lowells have been very largely displaced 

by the Caseys and Fitzgeralds and Sweeneys and Kellys. 

The Puritan, as somebody to belittle, had to be kept 

alive at any sacrifice of truth. 

And now the South—spared for a time because the 

South was out of most Northerners’ thoughts except as 

a memory—is enjoying the distinction of having all its 

real and mythical insufficiencies set forth in high light. 

It is referred to as a place of economic apathy, of social 

lawlessness, of political intolerance, of strong racial 

prejudice, of religious fundamentalism, and especially 
of intellectual backwardness. 

Mr. Brown has portrayed vividly a very weak spot 
of many persons. Too many people are given to 
generalizing on mighty flimsy data. We learn that a 
young man has taken to drinking considerably. We 
blame his parents, or his associates, or the Repeal 
Amendment, or troubles in love. We learn, and learn 
truthfully, that some high-school and college boys and 
girls go on all-night wild parties, or indulge in heavy 
roadside petting in unfrequented lanes, and then say 
that modern youth is “going to the dogs.’”” We hear 
of the corrupt practices of a Democratic mayor, and 
easily reach the conclusion that when Democrats are in, 
graft is rife, or if one is a Democrat such conduct as 
described is then that of the Republican party. Our 
children do not study the Bible in Sunday school as we - 
say we used to do, therefore the Sunday school is fail- 
ing in the very purpose for which it was set up. 

It is an easy thing to generalize. It is a poor 
philosophy of life that permits one to sit in a com- 
fortable chair and solve the problems of the church, 
the community or any other constituent group. It 
is far easier to observe symptoms, and prescribe reme- 
dies from a basis of colossal ignorance, than to seek 
If you havea 
severe headache and go to a physician for relief he 
does not simply reach for a bottle of pills, pour some 
in a small box, and tell you to take one every two 
hours until the pain is gone. He wants to know if 
you are sleeping well, eating well, what you are eat- 
ing, how much you are reading, how frequently you 
have had such headaches, and many other things about 
you and the life which you lead. He recognizes that 
the headache is but a symptom of difficulty. He 
does not treat the aching head only, but first deter- 
mines its cause and then treats that. 

Much unhappiness in this world could be pre- 
vented if we all were as careful to look for causes as is 
the physician. In dealing with our children, with 
daily associates in business, with friends and acquaint- 
ances in social life, in fact with all with whom we come 
in contact, if we should stop making all interpretations 
of difficulties only from behavior symptoms displayed, 
what a godsend it would be to those who need help 
and sympathetic understanding. 

Eugene O’Neill, in the play “Ah! Wilderness,” 
has shown the tendency of parents in approaching the 
problems of their seventeen-year-old son, to deal with 
symptoms as displayed in the boy’s behavior reactions, 
rather than the sounder psychological procedure of 
seeking causations and treating them, thus gaining 
more permanent results. 

One could give innumerable cases showing the 
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necessity of getting at causes in order to plan a proper 
program of re-education for the maladjusted individ- 
ual. Suffice it to say: that person who is called upon 
to train or guide others, who will not go beyond the 
mere symptoms displayed by one who is out of tune 
with his environment, fails to go the second mile in 
the meaning of the text. 

Some have failed to “go twain’’ when there exists 
in them the prevailing tendency to interpret the mo- 
tives of others according to their own personal mo- 
tives; again when there is satisfaction in cheap and 
easy successes; or when the attitude of “what does it 
get you?” isa predominant one. I suppose more ambi- 
tions have been thwarted and more contentment 
sought in gradually lowered ideals, from this mental 
attitude of “‘what does it get you?” than from almost 
any other one reason. Sinclair Lewis in his latest 
book, “Work of Art,” presents the story of Myron 
Weagle who wanted to create the perfect hotel. From 
bell-boy in the American House in Black Thread 
Center to head of one of the six largest hotels in the 
world, Myron learned with eagerness and bitterness 
and faith what the public wanted in a hotel that 


should be a work of art. Never once did the thought 
of “what does it get you?” cause him to deviate from 
the goal which he had set for himself. 

In developing a theme in the manner in which 
I have done, there is nearly always some resentment 
in the minds of some listeners. Perhaps this is largely 
due to the fact that some of the points made strike 
very close. If that be true, it serves but to confirm 
the very points made. ‘To resent on this occasion is 
to bring into play defense mechanisms in the attempt 
to protect self-respect and personal esteem. It il- 
lustrates in one more way that prejudices and ration- 
alizations are on the job. 

“‘All of us are apt to shrink before reality. We all 
live more or less in a world of sentiment, a world where 
we picture things as we would like to have them; and 
we substitute this world of imagination for the real 
world of actual things and actual people about us. 
Nothing to many people is so difficult and repugnant 
as the mere act of looking the facts in the face and 
actually facing the truth.” 

To so face stark, naked truth in life’s experiences, 
is to follow the Gospel of the Second Mile. 


“That Cup of Cold Water” 


George Lawrence Parker 


eegem TiN we hear Jesus say, “He that giveth a 
cup of cold water in my name shall not 
y, lose his reward,” our reaction amounts 
SRG almost to amusement. 

When we are accustomed to endowments to col- 
leges, totaling millions, when we count the Carnegie 
gifts, the Harkness gifts to Yale and Harvard, the 
Rockefeller and the Guggenheim foundations in six 
and eight ciphers, the cup of cold water makes us 
smile; and we say, “Jesus was a simple dreamer; he 
could not have understood our day, and had he lived 
now such a statement would never have fallen from 
his lips.” 

But examine the great gifts and see what they 
mean. Here is a boy from a country village living ina 
college dormitory. He is just one boy; he wears very 
ordinary clothes; his father may be a country grocer. 
But in that boy, and in others like him, the endowment 
of millions finds its only meaning. Without him the 
gift could not function. On a “foundation” of mil- 
lions this unknown scholar or that unknown student 
goes to Europe all alone and searches out some secret 
of history or science and enriches the world. 

The bigness of the gift passes on its way solely by 
application to some single user. 

Here is the secret. Jesus knew it well. A better 
world is made not by the bigness of givers, but by the 
multiplication of receivers. As our earth would be 
unproductive without the plowshare of countless 
earthworms, so all gifts, all idealisms, all progress, all 
goodness, are impossible until one by one we break up 
their possibilities into packages that each of us can 
carry. 

‘We are completely fooled today by bigness. We 
forget that our chain stores with untold capital are 
after all just places from which we carry home a loaf 
of bread, a dozen eggs and a pound of sugar. 


All the religion and culture of the world is just a. 
storehouse from which we will or will not carry out our 
package to live by. 

The chaos of our times is due not to the break- 
down of majestic truth, nor to the crash of splendid 
knowledge of God. It is due to the inaction and re- 
fusal of our individual spirits to appropriate the 
truth, just that measure of truth we need to live 
by. 

We gaze on life and call it a huge and baffling 
thing. Weuse big terms such as “‘the decay of faith,” 
“the end of an era,” “the wreck of civilization,’’ phrases 
that tickle our pride and mean nothing. All the while 
we know there is faith enough to live by, and a civili- 
zation worth our decency, if only we would use 
them. 

The measure of human possibilities lies in the 
cups of cold water! Not in our Mississippis nor our 
Niagaras! The measure of God in the soul is not 
God’s bigness, but our own capacity and willing- 
ness. 

It seems high time that we listened to the calm, 
sharp science of Jesus; high time that we ceased our 
cult of generalities and bigness and came down to 
earth, down to his laboratory measurement of the soul 
itself. 

In any laboratory a theory embracing the uni- 
verse may be right or wrong according as a watch is 
right or wrong by one millionth of a second. 

In the laboratory of living the universe may 
mean something or nothing to us, according to whether 
or not our measure is a mere wholesale assertion or 
whether it is a personal appropriation of retail size 
for immediate consumption. 

It’s the cup that counts, not the ocean! The 
bigness of God is nothing, unless the cup in our hands 
dips itself in and brings out our tiny draught. 
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The Ghost That Haunts the World’ 


Fred H. Miller 


Another of the disciples said unto him, Lord, let me 
go and bury my father first of all; Jesus said unto him, 
Follow me, and leave the dead to bury their own dead.— 
Matt. 8 : 21-22. 


are rapidly approaching that day which 
we observe in honor of those men, whether 
they be Northern or Southern, who gave 
their lives for a cause which each believed 
with the utmost of sincerity to be a just one. Itisright 
and fitting that we should pay honor to those men, and 
to all men who sacrifice life and give up those things 
most dear to them for a cause which they feel is worthy. 

There are few living today who remember the 
Civil War and the deeper significance of the first 
Memorial Day. Its significance has changed over 
a period of years. At first it was a time of remember- 
ing those who gave their lives in the conflict between 
the North and the South. New and different genera- 
tions have replaced the old, new ideas have been given 
birth to, new epics have been made, and, with it all, a 
new significance has been given to Memorial Day. It 
is now a day of memory and remembrance, not alone 
for those who gave their last full measure of devotion 
in a civil war, but also for those who have given that 
most dear to them in all wars and civil strife. 

It is a time when we should marshal together all 
the reverence and strength we possess in order that we 
may honor the living and the dead in the best way we 
know. It is truly a worthy tribute to set aside cer- 
tain days each year when we place our floral remem- 
brances upon their grave. I agree that we should con- 
tinue this service. May I suggest, however, that our 
floral tributes and marble and granite monuments and 
memorial addresses are not at all sufficient. I cannot 
help but sense the inadequacy of a wreath of flowers, a 
white cross or gold star, as a testimonial for the sac- 
rifice of agony and blood. All war memorials should be 
altars where we pray, sacred shrines to which we make 
our pilgrimages and allow our souls to be bathed in 
the memory of duty loyally performed. Thus may 
we be inspired to align ourselves with those deeds and 
those duties which are eternal. They have a deep 
meaning and message for us. And here in our thought 
I am reminded of that situation in ancient Galilee 
which prompted Jesus to speak the words of our text. 
Christ was dealing with an age-old human problem of 
faithfulness and loyalty. He had just been telling his 
disciples and followers what was expected of one who 
would follow him. He had painted a dark and dismal 
picture of uncertainty, and concluded by saying, ‘“‘The 
Son of Man has no place to lay his head.’”’ He then 
called for volunteers. One or two came forward, and 
finally the one who engaged the Master in conversa- 
tion. He evidently could not comprehend the mean- 
ing of Jesus’ message. Like many of us today, he was 
pulled between two loyalties, that of tradition and that 
of progress. His faith was confused. Evidently he 
did not have a glimpse into the ultimate meaning of 
life. He was satisfied with his own condition. But, 
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like many so-called social lions, he wished to be on the 
side of those who seemed to be doing right. His de- 
sire for service, however, was lukewarm. Hence he 
flinched from duty. He made the plea of going to 
bury his father. He was speaking metaphorically, 
and merely meant he felt he should stay at home and 
abide by the traditions of his fathers, that he should 
honor his ancestors by protecting their ancient rights 
and honoring their memory. Jesus’ reply was filled 
with dynamite, as he said, “‘Let the dead bury their 
own dead.”’ In other words: There is a greater respect 
you may pay to your ancestors, there is a greater 
loyalty than the superficial one you would cling to. 
Follow me. 

Honoring one’s ancestors with mere words and 
floral tributes is not enough. They died for worthier 
causes. If we who are living would carry on in their 
spirit and honor them in a fitting manner we must 
take up the gauntlet where they dropped it. We 
must assume a greater responsibility than mere out- 
ward respect of praise and prayer. There is a greater 
tribute which they deserve, and which we as governors 
and citizens can bring to reality if we will but be 
sincere and try with all our strength and vigor to create. 
That tribute is to free our world of that ghost which 
constantly stalks about waiting for the opportunity to 
pounce upon its prey and stifle its life. That ghost is 
the demon war—armed conflict with all its horror 
and bloodthirstiness. That ghost is greed and self- 
ness, avarice and vice. 

On this Memorial Sunday, on the threshold of 
another Memorial Day, I ask you to think with me 
as I speak concerning this ghost and the responsi- 
bility which is ours in ridding the world of it forever. 
Now is the time to face facts, to replace sentimen- 
talism with realism. Now we must look about us at 
the signs of the times, for we are indeed at the cross- 
roads, we are faced with the problem of making a 
tremendous decision which means the saving or de- 
stroying of our civilization. Shall we remain com- 
placent and oblivious as we bury our dead, or shall 
we be alive to the reality of our day, leaving the dead 
to bury their own? 

No better opportunity was afforded the people 
of the world to understand and sympathize with 
one another than the present. The mechanical and 
scientific inventions of the last century have brought 
us into such close communication with one another 
that we cannot help but feel we are neighbors and of 
sheer necessity interdependent. It should therefore 
be our task and duty to earnestly strive and cooperate 
in aiding our fellowman rather than oppressing him. 
No longer can one honestly say we are peace-minded 
people when we prepare for war and increase our 
armaments; no longer can one honestly say the best 


way to get along in the world is to build high barriers |) ' 


about oneself. 


: Yet what is the situation at the |} - 
present? 
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more wealth, to acquire more power, to get rich by the 
spoils of others. No one dares deny that fact, and 
the instrument used by those who wished to benefit 
from such spoils is well known. It is that of propa- 
ganda, sordid and vicious propaganda. It is that of 
conjuring up untruths and villainous lies about es- 
tranged nations. Always has that method been used, 
even in the days of ’65. Those days are too remote for 
us to remember. However, the days of 1914 through 
1919 are yet vivid in our minds. We know that 
propaganda was the most powerful instrument used 
in the World War. As Senator Borah recently said 
in a speech before the Senate, “It is now known that 
many of the reports which went to Germany as to 
what Great Britain was doing with reference to prep- 
aration for war and which went to Great Britain as 
to what Germany was doing with reference to building 
up her navy and her preparation for war constituted 
false propaganda.’ And many have wondered who 
was responsible for this propaganda, which after all 
is the crux of the whole matter. It is the ghosts 
which haunt us daily. The munition manufacturers 
of the world are the responsible powers. Constantly 
are they seeking markets for their instruments of 
murder, and the market is war, as is proved by the 
useless struggle between Paraguay and Bolivia at the 
present. And usually those same munition manu- 
facturers hold positions of great prestige and influence 
in order that they may wield a powerful weapon over 
the public opinion of the world. I have here a little 
pamphlet printed by the Fortune magazine and en- 
titled, “Arms and the Men.” It is the greatest expose 
of the sinister influence of the munition manufacturers 
that I know. It is, as Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
has said, “the greatest sensation since the World 
War.” It shows how closely bound together are the 
powers that govern the world and at the same time 
manufacture munitions. 

It is not my purpose to burden you with a lot 
of uninteresting data. It is vital, however, that we 
should know just what is taking place as regards 
armament manufacturers and the influence which 
they exert upon the expenditures which people are 
called upon to make for armies and navies, and the 
influence which they exert in breaking down disarma- 
ment conferences, in blocking all efforts to bring 
about peace and better understanding among the 
nations of the world. 

In this article I read: According to the best ac- 
countaney figures, it cost about $25,000 to kill a 
soldier during the World War. There is one class 
of big business men in Europe and the United States 
that never rose up to denounce the extravagance of 
the government in this regard, to point out that when 
death is left unhampered as an enterprise for the in- 
dividual initiative of gangsters, the cost of a single 
killing seldom exceeds $100. The reason for the si- 
lence of these big business men is quite simple. Kill- 
ing is their business; armaments are their stock in 
trade; governments are their customers. The ulti- 
mate consumers of their products are, historically, 
almost as often their compatriots as their enemies. 
That does not matter. The important point is that 
every time a burst shell fragment finds its way into 
the brain, the heart, or the intestines of a man in the 
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front lines, a great ‘part of the $25,000, much of it 
profit, finds its way into the pocket of the armament 
maker. 

And these are the men who spread the propaganda 
and reap the benefits derived therefrom. They are 
the men who ignore treaties and exploit disarmament 
conferences. If we do not already know it, we are 
fast coming to realize that disarmament conferences 
will never solve the war problem, for they are usually 
controlled by leaders who hold stocks in shares and 
munition plants and therefore see to it that they fail. 
The famous Shearer case is proof enough of that con- 
tention. Mr. Shearer was a so-called American 
gentleman who, back in 1929, sued the three largest 
shipbuilding corporations in America. The Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corporation, the Newport News 
Shipbuilding Corporation, and the American Brown- 
Boveri Corporation, for the trifling sum of $255,655. 
For he claimed that this sum was due him as a balance 
for his service in preventing any effective disarmament 
resulting from the Naval Conference in Geneva in 
1927. It was ever thus. At present a conference is 
in the offing, and the representative of Great Britain 
holds a controlling influence in a large subsidiary of 
the Vickers-Armstrong Munition Corporation of 
Great Britain, and I dare say some of the representa- 
tives of the other Great Powers hold comparable 
positions. The recent overthrow of government by 
Hitler in Germany was promoted and financed by a 
Czechoslovakian armament company controlled by 
French capital. In other words, manufacturers of 
armaments in France promoted the rising of Hitler 
in Germany and contributed millions of franes to 
Hitler’s campaign, while at the same time the same 
Frenchmen owned newspapers that did more than any 
others to enrage France against Hitler. Can you not 
see what a maze of confusion and bewilderment the 
common man finds himself in today? There is liter- 
ally a ghost haunting our homes here in the United 
States, yea, right here in our own New England States. 
The Colt fire-arms manufacturing company of Hart- 
ford is sending arms to the ends of the world which 
may sometime kill our own youth. The newspapers 
are daily carrying the account of airplane manu- 
facturing in Germany. Two thousand motors have 
been ordered from Great Britain, France and the 
United States. Our own nation is shipping hundreds 
of planes daily to Germany—for what? They say for 
commercial purposes, however, they admit they could 
be used for war purposes as well. 

What good are declarations of good will and 
disarmament conferences when we see such goings on? 
What do they amount to in the way of arousing 
friendly feeling and sentiment against what is given 
out by Hearst and the other propagandists relative 
to war with Japan? A more cowardly or infarous 
falsehood could not be circulated, and yet one can 
readily imagine what effect it has upon the masses 
of Japan. And in these last years we have been ship- 
ping millions of dollars worth of munitions to the 
Orient—for what? Well, my friends, if we are to 
believe the propagandists who have shipped the 
munitions we have done so in order that they may be 
used to maim and kill our noble youth. What are 
we going to do about it? How are we going to be 
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effective in our battle with this demon ghost? What 
instruments can be used in the building of a lasting 
tribute’to our honored dead? 

Our individual responsibilities, they are three- 
fold. First, we must insist upon the truth. We must 
be more familiar with books like “Cry Havoc,” ‘The 
Cross of Peace,’ “Preachers Present Arms,” “‘Arms 
and the Men.’’ We must read them with intelligence 
and reason, in order that we may thoroughly under- 
stand their implication, namely, that armament 
manufacturers are responsible for war. We must 
therefore insist that an arms embargo be put into effect 
immediately in our own nation. We must insist that 
the thought of making profits out of war, of building 
fortunes out of the miseries and the sorrows of the 
maimed, the broken in health, and the insane, is re- 
volting enough to any one who has left in him a spark 
of human sympathy or sense of decency which prompt 
him to denounce it and refuse to cooperate with it. 

Secondly: In 1980 replies to a questionnaire sent 
out to the clergy in regard to war showed that 10,000 
out of 19,000 ministers have adopted the complete 
pacifist position. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick was 
among those who said: “I hate war. I hate war be- 
cause I have seen it. J hate war for what it does to 
our own men. [| hate war for what it forces us to do 
to our enemies. I hate war for its consequences. I 
hate war, and never again will I sanction another.” 
Many others have spoken likewise. It is our sacred 
duty as religious people to follow our religious leaders 
in this respect. If we would prove loyal we must stand 
by the resolutions of these leaders in Christian thought. 
We, too, must align with those who say, under no cir- 
cumstances will we fight. If we do not then it is hard 
to imagine who will banish the ghost of war from our 
civilization. 


Finally, we must banish fear and distrust, super- 
stition and prejudice, from the minds and hearts of our 
people. May I illustrate. I have here a tract de- 
nouncing the Jewish race and its influence in the world. 
I also have a flier stating the titles of several similar 
discourses. They are insidious, betraying and false. 
They are printed in England and circulated in our 
own country. They are creating unfounded prejudices 
and hatred and, my friends, the significant fact to 
note is that they are distributed by a supposedly 
patriotic and 100 per cent American organization, a 
post of the American Legion. 

No greater instrument for war has ever been de- 
vised than fear and prejudice and hatred, and we 
should be thoroughly ashamed of any organization 
that sponsors such. It is most certainly disloyal to 
its country, its traditions, its members, and its own 
honored dead. 

Thus do I conclude with but one challenge. Dare 
we be Christian? Dare we stop fooling ourselves? 
Or are we willing to continue and say with the dis- 
ciple of old, ‘Let us first of all bury our fathers?” 
Whatever our decision I hear a voice above the glamour 
of it all saying: “‘Let the dead bury their own dead. 
Come, follow me, for behold I create a new heaven 
and a new earth. I make all things new.” 


“How shall we honor them, our deathless dead? 
With strew of laurel and stately tread? 
With blaze of banners brightening overhead? 
Nay, nay, not alone these cheaper praises bring; 
They will not have this easy honoring. 


“How shall we honor them, our deathless dead, 
How keep their mighty memories alive? 
In him who feels their passions, they survive! 
Flatter their souls with deeds and all is said!” 


The Way to World Peace 


Samuel McGowan 


or a bad peace. I would qualify this by say- 
ing that the only good wars, if any, are the ones 
we keep out of. 

But why any war at all? Nobody wants it ex- 
cept the profiteers and their propagandists—the self- 
same snipers and scavengers who scuttle every attempt 
at international disarmament. (This I assert ad- 
visedly as a “regular’’ of forty years’ navy experience 
and observation, including the sordid side of war in 
all its naked ugliness!) 

In a public speech December 28, 1933, the Presi- 
dent said: ‘We could get world accord on world peace 
immediately if the peoples of the world spoke for 
themselves.”’ 

Just give them the chance and they will. 

I, myself, am a nationalist first and an interna- 
tionalist afterward—in fact, a very long way after- 
ward, believing, as I do, that “he is the best cosmopo- 
lite who loves his native country best.” But I am 
absolutely convinced no people on earth, as a people, 
really wants war, and that, consequently, if we set 
the example of letting the people decide that question 
our example would promptly be followed by other na- 


tions and in time the same principle would be adopted 
universally. 

Amend the Constitution of the United States 
right now, by adding the following identical words: 


Except in the event of attack or invasion, Congres 
sional authorization to declare war shall not beeome ef- 
fective until confirmed by a majority of all votes cast 
thereon in a nation-wide referendum. 

In the event of war, every able-bodied male citizen 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five (both in- 
clusive) shall be drafted; from the day war is declared 
or participated in until peace is finally concluded, no 
price or wage shall exceed what it was ninety days prior 
to such declaration or participation, and all profits in 
excess of 5 per cent shall be forfeited to the govern- 
ment. 

Neither in peace-time, nor in war-time, shall any 
government purchase be made except from a manu- 
facturer of, or regular dealer in, the articles offered to be 
supplied—a regular dealer being none other than one 
who, at the time the offer is submitted, either owns out- 
right the articles offered or dependably controls their 
source of supply. : 


Such amendment—embracing mobilization of, and 
control over, the money-power as well as the man- 
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power of the entire nation—would remove the present 
premium on war, and in its stead impose a very heavy 
penalty. 

It would put everybody on notice in advance that 
if and when the people (to whom, after all, this country 
belongs) see fit to go to war, or should war be forced 
upon them, each and every citizen is going to be made 
to do his full share of the work and suffer his just 
proportion of the sacrifice—whereas, whatever the 
government may actually need for the most effective 
means of winning and shortening that war is going to 
be bought fairly and squarely from bona fide business 
men and not from irresponsible speculators! 

Unquestionably it would considerably curtail 
authority now vested in Congress. But, since such 
authority is nowhere near commensurate with the aw- 
ful responsibility entailed, surely the representatives 
of the people (whose servants they are) should wel- 
come a mandate direct from the people before arriving 
at a decision which might mean plunging their country 
into war, bankrupting the government, and utterly 
destroying the youth of the land. 


Surely the taxpayer would welcome the change 
proposed. 

Everybody ought to—except, of course, su-h (if 
any) as would be willing to go so far as to say that the 
creature should overshadow his creator! 

The idea of submitting any ‘‘made-in-America”’ 
war for advance approval (or, far more likely, disap- 
proval) by the electorate at large is based on Abraham 
Lincoln’s conviction that the American people are not 
easily fooled; and it cannot be denied that it would 
require infinitely more calamity-howling and bloody- 
shirt-waving to mislead many million principals scat- 
tered over forty-eight different states than to stampede 
their few agents all assembled together in any one 
place. 

By giving the people of the United States the 
chance to “‘speak for themselves,’ we can immeasur- 
ably help them, and, in turn, help the whole world by 
happily hastening the day when, in President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s own words, “war by governments shall 
be changed to peace by peoples.’”’— Nofrontier News 
Service. 


Training for Worship 


Dan Huntington Fenn 


E particular angle from which I wish to ap- 
proach the subject of worship is that of train- 
ing our children for an intelligent and profit- 
able participation in such an exercise. 

At the outset I recognize full well all the strength 
of the statement that children are naturally religious, 
and if only adults would develop a generous share of 
the virtue of “judicious letting alone,” that inherent 
spirit would find its normal growth and expression 
unperverted by self-consciousness. 

What we really mean, I think, by that statement, 
is that children have a spontaneous and unselfconscious 
enthusiasm for that which is beautiful, impressive, or 
challenging to their spirits. The sense of wonder which 
is so natural a part of the makeup of a normal child 
who sees and participates in impressive scenes or cele- 
brations for the first time is the essence of the mood 
which we call worship. Inevitably such feelings will 
find their own methods of expression which, while 
they may be quite unorthodox from the point of view 
of established religious phraseology, are just the same 
spontaneous moments of worship. In all too many 
cases, we adults try to limit this natural expression to 
the confining limits of traditional moulds. But we 
need not necessarily fly to the other extreme of doing 
nothing whatsoever about training our children for 
worship, because, in the inevitable process of maturing 
and growing up, this original spontaneity is bound to 
lose its first freshness, and then they will need the as- 
sistance of some formal helps to which they are ac- 
customed. 

Indeed, there comes that period between child- 
hood and maturity where we would apply the uncom- 
plimentary word ‘‘childish” to the children’s actions 
and expressions, rather than the honored word “‘child- 
like.” Furthermore, as the greater complexity of life 
becomes an important part of the growing child’s ex- 
perience, he likewise develops the same attitude which 


we adults have, namely, the difficulty of finding his 
way through the ever present and all too apparent 
confusion of this obvious physical, material world to 
the realm of unseen spiritual realities and moral values. 
Hence it is that the children need some such guidance 
as that which a formal service of worship can provide. 
And the chances are that they will need it increasingly 
as they become constantly more involved with the 
mechanics of living. 

As I see a service of worship, it may be likened 
unto a blazed trail by means of which a traveler finds 
his way through the forest of present, immediate, 
physical experiences to the Eternal City of spiritual 
and moral values. Unless our children are acquainted 
with the markers by which that trail is indicated, we 
can scarcely expect them to be very successful in fol- 
lowing it. How can we expect our children to worship 
when they are grown up, if we do not teach them how 
while they are still children? Is not that one im- 
portant cause for the lack of a true understanding of a 
church service which frets us so today? 

One of our principal functions, then, in religious 
education seems to me to be that of establishing a 
habit in the children’s lives of walking the trail of 
worship, that it may become an accepted, familiar, 
and valuable experience for them during their entire 
life. That point at which the children stand in ur- 
gent need of assistance is in the appreciation of the 
use of figurative language in the expression of religion. 
The very necessity of trying to use words to express 
not only our description of spiritual realities, but like- 
wise our understanding of the influence of such reali- 
ties and our relationship to them, requires us to use 
poetic rather than scientific words. The children, 
therefore, should be thoroughly conscious that in their 
service of worship they are thinking and talking figura- 
tively, because only so can we give expression to the 
sense of values; and, too, it is only so that we can 
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stir the children’s emotions as well as their minds. 

The function of the entire service is to impress 
the worshipers with the reality of the great unity of 
Life, of Power, of God, which resides in the midst of 
the confusing diversity of our lives. Everything 
should be centered upon the task of portraying to our 
minds this spiritual unity of life and arousing our sense 
of loyalty to it. Under its influence we pass in review 
our experiences, test our motives, measure our ambi- 
tions, and evaluate our purposes. By that exercise 
we become increasingly conscious of the unseen reality 
of the moral and spiritual powers and values which are 
so often obliterated by the obviousness of the physical 
and material world. And by that exercise, too, our 
loyalty to the supremacy of these same values is in- 
creased, so that gradually our lives become oriented 
around spiritual purposes and goals rather than the 
transient material ambitions and desires. 

I do not wish to go into the psychology of wor- 
ship, an obviously very intricate and difficult field 
of discussion, but merely to skim the surface of it by 
reminding you that any effective service seems to pul- 
sate with certain definite rhythms. A rhythm which 
moves from an emphasis upon the present, immediate 
experience to another upon timeless realities; a rhythm 
which swings from an emphasis upon the diversity of 
life to the unity of life; a rhythm which gradually 
sets up in our own spirits a corresponding motion 
which should leave us in the mood to go forth with 
a clearer consciousness of the reality of God and a 
heightened determination to base our conduct upon 
that conviction. 

Around this framework of a psychological pro- 
gression, we construct the actual characteristics of 
the service itself. That is, we seek to interpret the 
children’s own experiences in terms of the thought of 
God—or of the highest human values—with words and 
phrases which are intelligible to them. The phrase- 
ology and the thoughts should be vital to them. But 
in so doing, we must also avoid the ever present danger 
that we shall so accurately confine ourselves to what 
they now know and now experience that we provide 
them with nothing which stimulates their imagination 
or challenges their minds. 

There is one thing of which we can be certain, 
and that is that our children are deeply interested in 
speculating upon some of the greatest questions, 
philosophical and theological, which have stirred the 
minds of men. Contrary to a widely prevalent no- 
tion, children are deeply interested in abstract ques- 
tions and not only in concrete matters of ethical 
living. We need have no hesitancy, then, in trying to 
arouse and direct that interest. 

Another thing of which we can be equally sure 
is that our children will jump to great conclusions with 
an accuracy of direction and insight which you and I 
as adults approach only with laboring and lumbering 
steps. Therefore we must be sure to leave open door- 
ways through which they can first peep and then 
courageously venture forth into experiences which they 
have not yet had. In every service there should be 
something which is beyond them and toward which 
they can reach out. That is what will make it always 
appealing, even though very familiar from frequent 
repetition. 


We need have no hesitancy, then, in using some 
readings, hymns, prayers, which are part of the adult 
service of worship. This will also serve the second 
purpose of helping them to effect the transition from 
their worship to that of a grown-up church. A change 
which is greatly helped if the two are parallel in form. 

When we have said so much or even a great deal 
more about the form, the externals, the symbols, of this 
worship, we have not come at the real vitality of that 
service at all, for the vital element in any service of 
worship is the personality of the individual who is 
conducting it. 

Two men can read exactly the same passage, and 
as you listen to the one, your imagination is left un- 
touched, your reverence is not stirred, your intellect 
is not awakened; but let another man who sees a deeper 
meaning in those same words or has a closer sympathy 
with its spiritual implications read it in your pres- 
ence, and immediately you follow him in thought 
and spirit into fields you might not have roamed 
alone. It becomes for you a genuine act of worship, 
where in the other case it was but a form only. And 
what is true with a single reading of that kind is even 
more true of the entire service—when it is conducted 
by one who himself knows how to worship and does 
worship; and who himself feels the beauty, the strength, 
and the value of a service of worship; to whom the 
moral values and spiritual forces have reality; to 
whom God is something more than a verbal symbol; 
then it becomes a genuine hour of worship. 

Most important of all is the personality of the 
leader of that service. The irreligious man can never 
put reality into the most perfect form; a religious man 
can vitalize almost any form. 

If the children are fortunate enough to spend 
many years of the impressionable period of their lives 
under the influence, Sunday after Sunday, of a genu- 
inely religious personality, then the impact of that 
character upon them is slowly accustoming them to at 
least one religious way of life which shall henceforth 
serve asa norm for them. It may be, to be sure, that 
as they grow older and more critical their thought and 
experiences may cause them to depart from it, or to ad- 
here to it with a richer loyalty. But, in either case, 
they have been imbued with a consistent religious 
interpretation which gives the essential unity which a 
diversity of personalities would only confuse. 

Teaching our children to worship by worship is 
the greatest contribution which we can make as a 
church to their lives. Granted that it will not show, 
probably, immediate and obvious results, nevertheless 
it is laying foundations and establishing habits which 
are all-important in the character development of our 
children, because they are so very fundamental that 
they affect the essential spirit of a child’s life, which 
finds its expression in all the lesser forms of morality, 
custom, and daily experience. If we can make our 
children feel that same confident security in trusting 
the spiritual laws of life under all conditions which they 
feel in relying upon the spirit of love within their own 
homes, then we have done our task. If we can de- 
velop in them the habit of intelligent worship which 
shall be an accepted and normal part of their weekly 
experience through the rest of their lives, we have given 
them the greatest gift which we as a church can offer. 
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If we can establish the intelligent and pleasurable ex- 
perience of attendance upon a regular weekly service, 
we have given them the most important single help in 
their personality development, for we have set their 
feet on the highway to the coordinating reality of exist- 
ence—we have given them the means for building the 
unifying principle of their lives. We have made 
God a conscious reality and power for them. 


* * * 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
O. G. Colegrove 


The ninety-second annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention with auxiliaries was held in Mt. Pleasant June 6, 7, 
and 8. 

All pastors in the state were present, also Dr. Frank D. 
Adams and Mrs. Adams of Oak Park, Ill., and Dr. Clinton Scott 
and Mrs. Scott of Peoria, Iil., who added much to the inspiration 
as speakers. 

Dr. Snyder of Davenport and H. H. Griffiths of Des Moines, 
brought greetings from Unitarians. 

The Rev. H. L. F. Gillespie of Manchester was present and 
the Rev. Jennie B. Hitchcock of Osage, also the Rev. Mr. Rob- 
bins of the Congregational church. Delegates were present in 
good numbers from Osage, Waterloo, Webster City, Mitchell- 
ville and Mt. Pleasant. 

We were heartily welcomed to Mt. Pleasant by Mr. Harold 
Davis, and Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, president, responded. 

Dr. Scott of Peoria, Ill., gave the address Wednesday eve- 
ning. It was a splendid challenge for greater courage and more 
earnest work for liberal religion. 

Thursday morning Miss Grace Roberts presided at the Iowa 
Universalist Missionary Association, and Mrs. Mary Slaughter 
Scott spoke upon “‘Religious Education and Missions.” 

After a brief session of the Iowa Church School Association, 
the Iowa Universalist Convention was in regular session, with 
reports from officers, secretary, treasurer and State Superintend- 
eut, revealing the condition of our cause in lowa. 

We have about $50,000 in church buildings, and $40,000 in 
invested funds, but with very little assurance of income for the 
present year. 

Appropriations in aid to churches were made as last year, 
and salaries of officers. Officers chosen for the coming year are: 
President, Dr. Effie McCollum Jones; vice-president, the Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner; secretary, Miss Elva Tucker of Mitchellville; 
treasurer, Mr. H. H. Griffiths of Des Moines. Trustee for three 
years in place of J. H. Woodrow, Mr. H. F. Price of Webster City. 
The Rev. O. G. Colegrove was chosen by the Board as State 
Superintendent of Churches for the coming year. 

The fellowship supper at 6 p. m. was much enjoyed. Dr. 
Frank Adams of Oak Park, Ill., delivered a fine address at 7.30 
p. m., and during the day presented and explained the meaning 
of the Loyalty Fellowship and banners. 

Friday the young people enjoyed breakfast at 6 a. m. in the 
city park. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing thanks for the hos- 
pitality of the Mt. Pleasant people; appreciation of the hard 
work of the State Board; appreciation of help of Dr. and Mrs. 
Scott and Dr. and Mrs. Adams as speakers; regretting absence of 
H. F. Price, vice-president; recommending a committee on ap- 
praisal to make a complete survey of local church properties, list- 
ing trust funds, and keeping sacred securities for them; and no 
reduction of aid to churches; a system of bookkeeping that shall 
completely list all investments and special funds; favoring study of 
birth control and temperance study in our church schools. 

Officers for the Y. P. C. U. are: President, Richard Shane, 
Waterloo; vice-president, Miss Davis, Mt. Pleasant; secretary, 
Mae Yeoman, Osage; treasurer, Elva Tucker, Mitchellville. 

The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Association elected: 
President, Mrs. Elizabeth Stoughton, Osage; vice-president, 


Mrs. Williams, Mt. Pleasant; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Belle 
Harbin, Waterloo. 
The occasional sermon by the Rev. F. W. Miller was well re- 


ceived. The offering for the ministerial pension fund was 
generous. 
* * * 
HISTORY 


Oluf Tandberg 


A certain saying was current in my boyhood. It was this: 
“Every man is an omnibus in which all his forefathers are riding.”’ 
This was heredity with a vengeance, and it is not probable that it 
would pass for sound doctrine in these days. There is too much 
“Behaviorism” in the air. Professor Watson, if my memory 
serves me well, engaged to take almost any child whatever and 
bake him into a fancy cake to suit his own taste—provided he 
could have the child at the proper age and on his own terms. 
No easier way to deal with children successfully was ever sug- 
gested. On the other hand, the baking process would unques- 
tionably be more difficult if the omnibus doctrine were true. 
The baker might have to deal with a long line of ancient and 
modern savages, as well as saints; and he would be likely to dis- 
cover that the passengers in the omnibus are not always on good 
terms with each other. Which of course would complicate the 
process. The only advantage accruing from the omnibus theory, 
so far as I can see, is this, that it might enable us to advance some 
plausible arguments in favor of the fact that we are not altogether 
responsible for the company we keep on life’s journey. 

But whether it be true or a mere joke, the fact remains that 
it comes mighty near being repeated and defended by our latest 
high-priest of evolutionary science—Professor Bergson. ‘‘We 
are dragging history along with us,” he says. (See ‘‘Creative 
Evolution.’”’) This may no doubt seem discouraging to many who 
feel that we have quite enough to do to drag ourselves along. 
And the worst part of it is that, since history is curnulative, it 
will naturally grow heavier with every passing year. Must we 
face the possibility that some day the load will be unmanageable 
because of its weight? So far as written history is concerned, we 
have already been warned that, though it were condensed to a 
mere skeleton, it would be far too much for any one mind to 
master. 

The truth is, there is an increasing revolt against history. 
Radicalism in all its forms is only too anxious to wipe out the past 
of the race, and begin afresh witha clean slate. The great Russian 
experiment will have nothing to do with Slavonic history. Ital- 
ian Fascism is neither fowl nor fish. It is not monarchy, yet 
there isa king. Nor is it representative government, yet there is 
something like an electorate. In Germany, no one would claim 
that history is being consulted in the desperate effort to rebuild 
the nation. And as for the American experiment, while it may 
have seemed the only way out of an impossible situation, it is 
certainly not, historically speaking, American. Truly, the pas- 
sengers in the omnibus are finding it increasingly difficult to keep 
their seats. 

I believe, however, it would be a disaster to have all our an- 
cestors thrown out of the vehicle. The horse, relieved of his load, 
would be almost sure to have a runaway, and crack his head 
against the nearest stone wall. As likely as not, we should wind 
up in a land of consecrated faddism. Talk as you please, there is 
a certain dignity and stabilizing power in the consciousness that 
we have an ancestry behind us. How far it devolves upon us to 
take these our ancestors in hand, and teach them the ways of a 
higher civilization, is a paradox I do not wish to enlarge upon. 

History is in the making in our day, and naturally there is 
good deal of speculation as to what the finished product will look 
like. Fortunately, a wise architect has drawn the plans. There 
are two theories of history. One regards it as almost pure tradi- 
tion moving in a straight line—the march of mind and events 
through the ages. The other is the so-called cycle-theory, ac- 
cording to which history moves in a circular orbit and always 
returns to its starting-point—only to begin a new cycle. This, I 
am sure, was Professor Mommsen’s view—and incidentally my 
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own. It has been regarded as somewhat discouraging; for, if 
history returns to where it started, then where is there any room 
for progress? It is forgotten, however, that history never re- 
turns empty-handed, but is always laden with precious experiences 
and new truths, that are invariably transferred to the next cycle. 
Think what treasures we inherited from our predecessor! ‘‘The 
last rose”? of an ancient summer was transplanted in our soil. 
We, too, are hastening toward the end of our cycle; but, in the 
wonderful words of Dr. Mommsen, “this goal will only be tem- 
porary; the grandest system of civilization has its orbit, and 
may complete its course; but not so the human race, to which, 
just when it seems to have reached its goal, the old task is ever 
set anew with a wider range and with a deeper meaning.” 
* * * 


PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 
Herbert E. Benton 


The 108d session of the Pennsylvania Universalist Conven- 
tion was held at Scranton June 1 to 8. 

The beautiful drive through the rolling Pennsylvania coun- 
try would alone have repaid those who took the time to attend. 
Add to this the hospitality of the Scranton people, the comfort 
and the charm of the Scranton church, and the interest and pro- 
gressive spirit of the Convention itself, and we have a combina- 
tion which leaves in the minds of those present a conviction 
that this was one of our most memorable sessions. 

The Convention itself was preceded by a ministers’ Juncheon 
at the Hotel Holland. Most of the ministers of the state were 


present, and the proceedings were characterized by a wisdom and 


a spirit of loyalty that promised much for the ensuing year. 

At 4 p.m. President Powers called the Convention to order. 
(It is worthy of note that the Powers family have been in the 
Universalist Church for four generations. A high distinction 
indeed!) 

The Superintendent’s report showed that every church in 
the state has the services of a minister. Special note should be 
made perhaps of the Reading church, which is having a rebirth of 
energy under the leadership of the Rev. Wm. J. Arms, and the 
Church of the Restoration of Philadelphia, which is reaching out 
to establish a Sunday school in the northern section of the 
city. 

Friday evening, the addresses of welcome, always a pleasant 
feature of Conventions, were given. Mr. Louis Conrad of Scran- 
ton declared that he had no key to the city to give us, implying 
that the city was ours. It is such a fine community that the gift is 
one which even kings might appreciate. Mr. Emery Nelson 
spoke for the united churches of Lackawanna County, and bade 
us hold in mind that we were met, not to think of the endings of 
our work, but of the beginnings for the future. 

The address of the evening was by the Rev. J. D. Herrick of 
Towanda. Under the subject of ‘“Leadership” he sketched for us 
the great contribution which has been made to human welfare by 
some of the world’s great leaders, including several of our own 
denomination. He concluded with a ringing challenge to us to 
carry on the work which they had bequeathed us, raising the per- 
tinent question— What are we doing to show our appreciation to 
them? 

Under the direction of Mrs. C. A. Hallenbeck, the Women’s 
Missionary Association presented an impressive candlelight ser- 
vice, during which a number of women lighted candles from the 
one held by Mrs. Hallenbeck and pledged for themselves and for 
the department of the women’s work that they represent renewed 
fidelity and service to the cause. 

Mr. C. W. Gabell, Jr., who has been our faithful treasurer 
for thirty-five years, was unable to be present, and a telegram 
of greetings was sent him expressing the hope that his health, 
which has been much impaired, would be restored completely. 

The Convention was unique in the presence of an unusual 
number of young people who demonstrated their faith in Uni- 
versalism as a force for practical good in the world today. From 
this group came two resolutions: one, reserving the right of na- 
tional defence, but definitely repudiating national attack, and 


declining to support the government in sending any hostile 
force across any boundary line; the other declaring that the manu- 
facture of munitions and war supplies should be placed in the 
hands of the Federal Government so as to definitely eliminate 
their manufacture and sale by private enterprise. 

The discussion of these resolutions indicated that the entire 
Convention was in absolute accord with the desires of these 
young people, and the vision which was put before us of a world 
at peace instead of one rent by war was heartening indeed. 

Resolutions commending the work of the State Superintend- 
ent and of the treasurer were passed with applause. 

The Convention requested the trustees to appoint a Com- 
mittee to consider the revision of the Constitution. Following 
the example of the General Convention, the hope was expressed 
that this committee would insert in the new constitution a pro- 
vision making the trustees, who are elected for three years, in- 
eligible for immediate re-election. 

The Convention listened with appreciation to an address 
by the Rev. C. H. Emmons, vice-president of the General Con- 
vention, who discussed especially the Universalist Loyalty Fel- 
lowship, and reported that eight churches in Pennsylvania are 
already qualified to receive the loyalty banners. 

Recalling the courteous gesture made to the Universalists of 
eastern Pennsylvania by the Joseph Priestley Conference of 
Unitarians, the Convention voted that an effort be made during 
the coming year to establish closer relations between ourselves 
and the Unitarian churches of the state. 

In previous years the Convention has been highly favored 
with the presence of the Rev. Chas. E. Petty, whose character, 
ability and constructive service have contributed much to the 
advancement of the Universalist Church. His death last spring 
left a vacancy in our ranks which we feel cannot be filled, and the 
Convention went on record as regretting his taking away and ex- 
pressing high appreciation of his sterling worth. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Lorin C. Powers, 
Brookline; vice-president, A. P. Benjamin, Scranton; secretary, 
Dr. Herbert E. Benton, Philadelphia; treasurer, Columbus W. 
Gabell, Jr., Philadelphia. Trustees for three years, the Rev. 
Robert Tipton, Philadelphia, William B. Layton, Scranton, Miss: 
Helen M. Buckwalter, Philadelphia. Fellowship Committee, 
the Rev. Robert Tipton, the Rev. George Gay, Dr. H. E. Benton, 
Mrs. Maizie Fisher, Mrs. Louis Smith. Preacher of occasional 
sermon, the Rev. William J. Arms. 

Sunday morning brought the final service, and inspiring it 
was. The Rev. Robert Tipton, minister of the Church of the 
Restoration, Philadelphia, with characteristic vigor and force 
set before us the old but thrillingly new faith of the Universalist 
Church that God cannot be defeated, but will triumph and bring 
all, men into harmony with Himself. He pictured to us the new 
city of mankind unhampered by low and base emotions, unre- 
stricted by human passions, unfettered by human sin, a city 
with foundations as broad as God’s truth and whose boundaries 
reach to the gates of heaven itself. He called before us Isaiah 
with his prophecy of doom upon the sinful city; the prophet who: 
knew the suffering of his people due to their unrighteousness; but 
there was a remnant from which would come a new life of virtue 
and hope. The analogy with the present times was clearly 
presented, and we were urged to unite with those who are striving 
to build the new civilization on the ashes of the old failures. 
Right and God will triumph. 

The communion service, which was conducted by the Rev. 
C. A. Hallenbeck, closed this very profitable Convention. 

We should add that the Women’s Missionary Association, 
the Y. P. C. U. and Sunday School Association held their annual 
sessions, and on Saturday evening an excellent dinner was served 
in the church assembly room. 

This was the annual young people’s banquet. There were 
many present. Dr. Upton, of the Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
was the after-dinner speaker. He was entertaining and stim- 
ulating, not merely to mirth but to serious thinking, as he called 
upon his hearers to bring out the hidden force for good that is in 
us all, 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


Rowland Hall at Ferry Beach 


This will be a busy place during 
the Religious Education Insti- 
tute, July 21-28. The first get- 
together Saturday evening, in 
charge of Miss Carter, will 
take place here. Sunday at 
9.30 will come church school 
worship and class sessions. Dur- 
ing the week three class periods, 
one study period and chapel 
will be held here each morning. 
Evenings the large assembly 
room will become the scene of 


fun and good fellowship. On Friday at 8 o’clock, following the banquet at the Quillen, 
it will take on a more dignified tone for Commencement and the closing service of con- 


secration. 


A CONFERENCE FOR SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 


The Week End Interdenominational 
‘Conference for church school superin- 
tendents in Massachusetts held last year 
at Andover Newton Theological School, 
Newton Center, Mass., was such a profit- 
able event for those who attended that it 
is being repeated this year. The dates are 
June 23 and 24. The program printed in 
brief below, will help many a superintend- 
ent to understand his reponsibilities as a 
leader and to discover ways by which he 
can more effectively carry on his work. 


Saturday afternoon, June 23: 
2.30. Registration and assignment of 
* rooms. 
3.00. The General Superintendent. 
“The Joy of a Great Task,” 
Prof. James P. Berkeley, 
Newton Center. 

3.30. Securing and Training Teachers. 
Includes Monthly Teachers’ 
Meetings, Study Courses, etc. 
Leader, Rev. Frank Grebe, 
West Newton. 

6.00. Supper. 

Saturday Evening: 

7.00. Worship. Leader, Miss Louise 
C. Drew, Medford. 

7.15. Our Objectives: ““What We Are 
Trying to Do,” Rev. Clar- 
ence H. Frank, D. D., Wol- 
laston. 

The Curriculum: ‘How to Ac- 
complish Our Objectives,’ 
Prof. James P. Berkeley. 

Our Program: “Carrying Our 


Objectives to the Whole 
Church,” 
Leaders: Dr, Frank, Mr. 


Greene, and Mr. Hutchinson. 
Sunday Morning, June 24: 
8.00. Breakfast. 
9.00. The Church Schooi 
Home. 


and the 


All through the week in rooms on the second floor some thirty delegates 
will live. Yes, Rowland Hall fills a long-felt need in the life of Ferry Beach. 


“How the Home can Help the 
Church School.” 
“How the Church School can 
Help the Home.” 
Leader, Miss Susan M. An- 
drews, Boston. 
10.00. Worship in the Church School. 
Leader, Mrs. Marie Cole Pow- 
ell, Boston. 
11.00. Free Period—Discussion of Sug- 
gested Problems. 
11.30. Chapel. Worship Service. 
12.15. Lunch. 
Sunday Afternoon: 
1.15. Temperance Education in the 
: Church School. 
Leader, Rev. Edward A. Es- 
taver, Boston. 
2.00. The Educational Committee. 

“How to Organize.” 

“How to Use.” 

Leaders, Everett A. Greene, 
Newton Center, H. Leonard 
Hutchinson, Springfield. 

Free Period. 

Discussion of Suggested Prob- 
lems. 


Exhibit of Materials 

A splendid exhibit of books, pamphlets, 
leaflets, letters, records, posters, and other 
materials, will be on display to help the 
superintendent in his work of the organiza- 
tion, administration, and supervision of 
the church school. 


* * 


UNDESIGNATED CHECKS 


Every now and then we receive a check 
made out to the General Sunday School 
Association, but with no word accompany- 
ing it to tell us what it is for. If the 
amount happens to be $10.00 and it has 
come from the treasurer of a church school 
which has an outstanding pledge for $10.00, 
it would seem reasonable to assume that 
the one offsets the other. But sure as we 
do this and send a receipt crediting such- 


3.30. 


and-such a school with this amount paid 
to current expenses, the chances are word 
will come speedily back announcing that 
we were all wrong, that this was their 
American Friendship offering. In fact the 
writer seems a bit surprised that we were 
not bright enough to guess this in the 
first place. We wish we might be. But, 
if the truth must be known, we are not. 
So if you really want your offerings and 
contributions to go into the right pocket- 
book be sure to indicate on the check it- 
self, or on an attached slip, just what your 
payment is for. And if you desire a re- 
ceipt, as we hope you do, please include 
also your full address. Important as 
church school treasurers are, they are sel- 
dom so well known in large cities as to war- 
rant our sending mail to them with no 
street address attached. 
Fee 


FROM THE AMERICAN FRIENDS 
SERVICE COMMITTEE 


20 South Twelfth St. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
June 12, 1934. 
Dear Miss Andrews: 

We most sincerely appreciate the check 
for $260.14 which has just been received, 
and for which we enclose our receipt. We 
note what you say relative to an addi- 
tional gift by the first of July. We think 
that your schools have done an excellent 
piece of work, and it is just such interest 
that heartens the carrying on of our ac- 
tivities. 

We shall make a special effort to keep 
you supplied with material during the com- 
ing year, so that you may be able to main- 
tain an understanding of how the money is 
spent. 

May we again express our very deep ap- 
preciation. 

Cordially yours, 
Olga A. Jones, 
Director, Coal Section. 
cd a 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Said John Haynes Holmes, speaking be- 
fore the Massachusetts Congregational 
Conference in Brookline recently: ““We 
don’t know yet whether we survived the 
last war. The history of the future will 
tell us whether this was the beginning of 
the end of our civilization.” - 


On Children’s Sunday, Mrs. Ruth Grif- 
fin Spalding completed twenty-five years of 
perfect attendance in the Arlington, Mass., 
church school. 

Miss Andrews represented the G. S. 
S. A. at the recent Rhode Island Conven- 
tion. Here, as in Connecticut, a Com- 
mission of Religious Education will be ap- 
pointed which will seek to promote a more 
effective religious educational program in 
the Universalist schools of that state. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


PROGRESS 
D. Stanley Rawson 


After much discussion concerning various 
suggested changes the following amend- 
ments to the constitution have been drawn 
up to be included in the “call” to the con- 
vention. These are suggestions, they will 
be open for discussion at the convention, 
they will not be railroaded through. 

There has been much talk concerning 
the exact name of the parent body of the 
local unions. Some say General Y. P. 
C. U., others National, consequently the 
suggestion that Article I of the Constitu- 
tion be amended to read ‘‘National Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universa- 
list Church.” 

The individual handling the job of 
secretary-treasurer has always had his 
hands more than full, consequently it was 
felt that it might be wise to have a secre- 
tary and a treasurer. This thought will be 
put before the convention proper at Mur- 
ray Grove. 

One of the many criticisms leveled at 
the organization has been that the state 
unions have not in the past been repre- 
sented in any particular way on the Na- 
tional Board. Many have felt that if 
some method could be brought about 
whereby there could be representatives 
there would be a closer feeling of coopera- 
tion between the state and national officers. 
The advisability of this matter will be dis- 
cussed at the convention and if the present 
plan is adopted there will be representa- 
tives from each state union connected 
with the National Board next year and 
Jrom then on. Asa result of this move, or 
desire to move, Article IV of the Con- 
stitution may be amended to read as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The officers of this organization 
shall be a president, a vice-president, a 
secretary and a treasurer, who, together 
with four trustees, and with one director 
from each state union, shall compose the 
Executive Board.” Article IV, section 4, 
will then be amended to read: ‘‘The direc- 
tor from each state union shall be elected 
by the respective organizations prior to 
June first for the ensuing term.” 

Many local unions have complained of 
the method by which dues are collected, 
and of the amount that they have had to 
pay. Feeling that their complaints were 
well founded, the following suggested 
amendment is offered: ‘‘Each local union 
affiliated with this organization shall pay 
annually to the national organization a 
sum equal to twenty-five cents for each 
member recorded in the annual report of 
any local union in fellowship with it, ex- 
cept that any local union whose members 
are less than senior high school age shall be 
required to pay annually the sum of fifteen 
cents per member.” Section 2: “The sub- 
scription rate to the organization’s official 


organ, Onward, shall be fifteen cents a year.” 

It was felt that any local union that had 
not paid its dues to the National Union 
ought not to have the privilege of voting at 
the annual conventions, consequently 
Article IX of the By-Laws may be amended 
to read as follows: ‘‘No local union shall 
be entitled to voting delegates unless 
(local union) dues are paid prior to the 
opening sessions’’ (of the annual meeting). 

These suggestions are not frightfully 
radical, they will not turn the Y. P. C. U. 
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inside out, but it is hoped that they will 
remedy conditions to some extent. They 
will be thoroughly talked over at our con- 
vention. There will be ample opportunity 
to make new and better suggestions. 

It is time that some action was taken. 
These ideas, it is hoped, are paving the way 
to a stronger and more powerful Y. P. C. U. 

The young people of the Universalist 
Church, who are in the Y. P. C. U., are 
anxious to have a fine organization. They 
want to move forward, they do not want to 
fall by the wayside. With the whole- 
hearted cooperation of all, they should be 
well under way when the 1934 convention 
is over. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANOTHER FLAG DAY HAS PASSED 


Blue skies, fleecy white clouds and a 
few not so white; cool breezes, yet not too 
cool—these made an ideal day for the 
large gathering of Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist friends who assembled at the 
Birthplace of Clara Barton shortly before 
eleven o’clock on Flag Day, June 14. 

Miss Gertrude Whipple, chairman of 
the Birthplace Committee, cordially greet- 
ed those present and then introduced Mrs. 
Marietta B. Wilkins, under whose direc- 
tion the program was arranged. It was an 
interesting one, too, from start to finish, 
commencing with a salute to the large flag 
of the United States hanging in the barn, 
which was given years ago by the Mission 
Circle of Portland, Oregon. There were 
group singing, delightful solos by Miss 
Bridges of the First Universalist Church 
of Worcester; presentation and acceptance 
of many gifts, among which was the check 
for $100 from the Minneapolis Clara Bar- 
ton Guild of the Church of the Redeemer, 
presented by its president, Miss Louise 
Chapman; the new flag flying so proudly in 
front of the Birthplace, sent by Mr. Louis 
Annin Ames; a wonderful electric juice ex- 
tractor given by the Woonsocket and 
Providence (First Church) Clara Barton 
Guilds; and other splendid gifts. 

Dr. Joslin said that first, to bring 
about such a camp required imagination, 
and that surely Mrs. Wilkins had supplied 
this long ago, in seeing a future such as 
this at the Clara Barton Birthplace. 
Every word of his message should be quoted, 
but we can give you just briefly some of the 
high lights. Dr. Joslin said that the camp 
was of far more significance than we real- 
ized or than he realized when it was first 
started. Knowledge of it has spread all 
over this country and into Europe. He has 
had applications from parents from Flori- 
da, Pennsylvania and other parts of the 
country, to send their children, but always 
he has said the camp was for children 
whose families need help. He wished us to 
realize that what we have done for this 
camp has not been for this camp alone, but 


for many other camps. It will give others 
courage to start similar camps. Often, 
however, it is so good it scares other people. 
At the present time we are host to more 
guests than any other camp for diabetics in 
the world. And it is the simplicity of this 
camp which is one of its greatest virtues. 
“There is no way of doing more good for 
diabetic patients,” says Dr. Joslin, “‘with 
a given amount of money than in a dia- 
betic camp.”’ In this Clara Barton Camp 
three children can be given what one could 
get in a hospital for the same money. 

Then, talking more of the disease itself, 
Dr. Joslin felt it might be a good thing for 
every family to have at least one diabetic, 
because they are the cleanest people in a 
community. They must be clean from the 
top of their heads to the tips of their toes 
in order to prevent infection of any sort. 

With Dr. Joslin came two dear little 
girls, Mary and Margaret. There are but 
forty-one sets of diabetic twins in the whole 
country, and Mary and Margaret are one 
of these. They are to be guests of the 
Clara Barton Camp this summer, and it is 
going to be diffieult for any newcomer to 
know which is Mary and which is Marga- 
ret, for they look very, very much alike. 

After Dr. Joslin’s splendid talk, Mrs. 
Wilkins asked the president of the W. U. 
M. S. of Massachusetts, Mrs. Restall, to 
give a report of the cabin project, for you 
know it is this organization which is giving 
one of the cabins. Mrs. Restall reported 
$396 already turned into the national 
treasury for the cabin, $59.30 sent by Cir- 
cles for the support of the camp this sum- 
mer, and we happen to know that $30 
more for each purpose has been turned in 
since this report. 

So we are sure of two new cabins; the 
gift from the Guild of Minneapolis means 
that one will be completely furnished, and 
we have made a good start on the sum 
necessary to take care of operating expenses 
for the summer. 

A telegram of greeting and congratula- 
tion was received from Mrs. Walker, presi- 
dent of the W.N. M.A. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Memorial Sunday.—Vermont minis- 
ters who preached for patriotic societies 
May 27 were: Rev. W. C. Harvey at 
Bethel, Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt at Brattleboro, 
Rev. 8. E. Myers at Burlington, Rev. E. L. 
Conklin at Derby Line, Rev. E. G. Batten 
at East Calais, Rev. W. L. Forkell at 
Felchville, Rev. J. L. Dowson at Hartford, 
Rev. H. A. Farrar at Simonsville, Rev. 
C. H. Pennoyer at South Strafford, Rev. 
G. B. Marsh at Stowe, Rev. C. A. Simmons 
at Washington, Rey. C. F. McIntire at 
South Washington, Rev. F. P. Daniels at 
Windsor. 

Memorial Day.—Leaders who gave 
orations on May 30 were Col. B. F. 
Thomas at Brookfield, Hon. Charles T. 
Pierce at Calais, Rev. J. M. Paige at Con- 
cord, Rev. F. P. Daniels at both Felchville 
and Springfield, Col. Loren R. Pierce at 
both Gaysville and Windsor, Rev. S. G. 
Spear at Hartland, Rev. C. H. Pennoyer at 
Pittsfield, Rev. W. L. Forkell at Wards- 
boro, Senator Luella Bickford at West 
Topsham. Rev. H. E. Latham gave the 
oration at Riverhead, Long Island. Seth 
J. Winslow, G. A. R. veteran of Woodstock, 
who observed his ninety-ninth birthday 
anniversary Feb. 15, received special 
honors. 

Andover.—Rev. H. A. Farrar had a 
sermon in the Vermont Journal of May 11. 
He took part in the celebrated panther 
banquet at Chester, May 25. 

Barnard.—At the annual parish meet- 
ing May 5 Mrs. Vanlora Watts was elected 
president, Mrs. Alice M. Aikens clerk, 
Mrs. Nellie R. Thayer treasurer, and 
Mrs. Jennie Thayer, Henry Watts, Roy 
Wheelock and N. W. Hathorn, com- 
mittee. 

Barre.—Rey. L. G. Williams spoke to 
the dramatic club of the high school at 
Montpelier, May 9, and directed two local 
plays May 18. Horace A. Richardson, 
parish treasurer, is making good recovery 
from an operation at the local hospital. 
Dr. Frank M. Lynde, parish chairman, 
recently gave French-Canadian dialect 
readings at Williamstown. Rev. Henry C. 
Ledyard was called from Brockton, Mass., 
to give the address, May 13, at the funeral 
of ex-Mayor Fred W. Suitor, secretary- 
treasurer of the Quarry Workers’ Union. 
Miss Ardelia Harrington, born in South 
Barre Sept. 21, 1833, died at South Barre, 
April 9, 1934. Mrs. Alida M. (Durkee), 
widow of Elbridge Dunham, born April 
27, 1843, in Tunbridge, died in Barre April 
9, 1934. Harlie Floyd Cutler, born in 
Orange, Aug. 25, 1868, died at Barre 
May 24, 1934. 

Bellows Falls.—Rev. H. M. Campbell 
spoke to the North Westminster P. T. A. 
May 16, and at the 46th annual district 
convention of Christian Endeavor May 19. 
Parents attended the worship service of 


the church school May 18. C. L. Erwin, 
former state deputy commissioner of edu- 
cation, spoke to the school cabinet May 7. 
The Women’s Society, Mrs. H. T. Kelley 
chairman, served dinner May 7 to the 
local Choral Union and the Altrurian and 
Mendelssohn Clubs of Springfield. John 
P. Lawrence was elected president of the 
Rockingham hospital May 16. Mrs. 
Fred Babbitt was elected one of the vice- 
presidents, and Miss Margaret C. Bolles 
one of the executive committee, of the Old 
Rockingham Meeting-house Association, 
May 8. Mrs. W. C. Jewett was elected 
secretary of the League of Women Voters, 
May 14. Miss Ruth Lovell, daughter of 
George P. Lovell, who preaches at Chester, 
recently gave a violin recital. A few 
weeks ago the local Methodist church, 
which was organized in 1836, voted to dis- 
continue its services indefinitely after 
June 3, but later, on receiving an invitation 
to join the United Church, it voted to 
unite with the Congregational and Uni- 
versalist denominations for one year. 

Bethel.—Unity Circle held socials April 
18 and May 31. The Woman’s Club on 
May 7 elected Mrs. John Noble as presi- 
dent, Mrs. Forrest Aikens secretary, Mrs. 
J. A. Graham treasurer and Mrs. Lillian 
M. Cady delegate to the State Federation 
at Newport May 16-17. Mrs. W. C. 
Harvey, retiring president, was presented 
with a gift. 

Burlington.—Reyv. S. E. Myers paid 
a tribute May 6 to Ludwig Lewisohn, the 
noted author, who has returned here. The 
Y. P. R. U. had charge of the morning ser- 
vice May 13 and Fritz E. Wegner gave the 
sermon. Mr. Lewisohn gave a lecture in 
the city hall auditorium May 15 and to the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs May 
16. The Y. P. R. U. met at the summer 
camp of the president, Ralph Hill, May 20, 
and at the Hastings home, Appletree 
Point, May 13. Mrs. C. L. Hudgins has 
been elected president of the Women’s 
Alliance and I. A. Lewis president of the 
Laymen’s League. Captain E. Colby, as- 
sistant professor of military science and 
tactics at the University of Vermont, 
spoke to the League April 19, and Prof. 
Ralph M. Holmes, vice-president, spoke 
May 18. Mrs. Paul K. French enter- 
tained the ladies of the faculty of the uni- 
versity at her summer home in Hinesburg, 
May 8. Dr. Daniel B. Carroll, professor 
of politicai science, was the Vermont rep- 
resentative at a law enforcement meeting, 
Hanover, N. H., May 18-19. Mrs. Clair 
T. Leonard gave a lecture before the John 
Dewey Club May 19. Distinguished lead- 
ers gave a banquet, May 9, to Judge 
Charles H. Darling, president of the Chit- 
tenden County Bar, on his seventy-fifth 
birthday. This former assistant secretary 
of the navy is a trustee of Tufts College. 


Cavendish.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary met 
May 9 with Mrs. Jane Butler. 

Chester Depot.—Lewis S. Richardson, 
Vermont’s oldest postmaster in point of 
service, starting at Londonderry in 1883 
and beginning here in 1890, died here 
May 24. He was born at Landgrove, 
June 18, 1859. Besides his widow, Mrs. 
Nellie E. (Waite), and three daughters, 
Mrs. George A. Perry (wife of our Conven- 
tion treasurer), of Springfield, Mrs. Clyde 
A. Jefts of Island, and Mrs. Byron A. 
Smith of Albany, N. Y., he leaves six 
grandchildren and two great grandchildren. 
If he had lived till May 29 he would have 
celebrated his golden wedding. 

East Barnard.—The funeral of Cecil 
Alton Mans was held at the Union Church, 
May 13. 

East Bethel.—The Ladies’ Social Circle 
met with Mrs. Vernon Gifford, May 25. 

East Calais.—The church was filled 
Mothers’ Sunday. The home department 
of the church school attended in a body, 
marching in and standing while Mrs. Lee 
Tebbetts, superintendent, presented each 
with a carnation. 

East Corinth.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached at the union meeting- 
house here on Sunday afternoon, May 27, 
and found the small parish group much in- 
terested. 

Felchville.—The Superintendent spoke 
here Sunday evening, May 138, and Rev. 
W. L. Forkell May 27. The Ladies’ So- 
ciety met May 3. The County Young 
People’s Association met in Universalist 
hall May 19. Speakers were State’s At- 
torney Alvan Parker of Springfield and 
Mr. Gulscier of West Hartford. 

Gaysville.—Rev. W. C. Harvey spoke 
here May 6 and 20. The Mite Society 
held a social afternoon and evening May 
10 with Mrs. Andrew Harrington, and 
May 24 with Mrs. Martin L. Wyman. 

Guilford Center.—The home depart- 
ment group met with Mrs. Minnie Baker 
May 3. The Sunday school reopened May 
6 with an attendance of about forty. 
Edward Emery in charge, Mrs. Grace 
Wyman assisting. 

Hartford.—Rev. J. L. Dowson has 
preached in the Congregational church here 
eleven times since the beginning of the 
year. 

Hartland.—Rey. W. L. Forkell spoke 
at the State Congregational Conference at 
Newport, May 10, and at the County 
Church School Institute at Windsor, 
May 18. 

Hartland Four Corners.—Rev. F. P. 
Daniels and Martin A. Person were 
speakers at the Fathers and Sons banquet 
April 27. E. N. Davis spoke at the Or- 
leans County Farm Bureau, Barton, 
May 12. The Ladies’ Aid met at their 
hall May 9. 

Huntingville, Que.—The First Hunt- 
ingville Company of Girl Guides attended 
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church in a body May 27, to hear Rev. 
E. T. Evans. The company, with the cap- 
tain, Mrs. G. H. Armstrong, were enter- 
tained by the Sherbrooke Company, May 
18. 

Jacksonville. — The Superintendent 
preached here to a good audience, May 20. 
He also gave a talk to the Sunday school. 
A Mothers’ Day party was given by Mrs. 
Minerva S. Reed, May 18, to her True 
Blue class, and the class entertained the 
smaller children another day. Recently 
Donald Pierce gave an illustrated talk on 
“The Life of Jesus.’’ Mrs. Minnie Stetson 
is the president of the Ladies ’Aid. 

Ludlow.— Frank W. Agan died May 138. 
He was the owner of the Verde Mont Mills 
Company, was representative in the Legis- 
lature in 1914, candidate for lieutenant 
governor in 1902 as president of the Local 
Option League, and again for governor in 
1921. He was born at Plymouth Dec. 18, 
1868. He had heen a leader in organizing 
the Universalist society, and founded the 
Philharmonic Society in 1898. Allen D. 
Ball was elected clerk at the annual village 
meeting. Miss Helen M. Perry directed 
the orchestra at the men’s and boys’ 
supper at the Congregational church May 
18, and the play at the Black River Acad- 
emy May 24. Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. 
Brown have returned from the South. 

Montpelier.—Rey. D. T. Yoder gave 
a book review May 7 at the Washington 
County Ministers’ Association, Waits- 
field. Rev. Robert W. Jones, recently 
minister of the Unitarian church, Wollas- 
ton, Mass., preached here May 20. A 
banquet for the children was given May 10. 
with parents and teachers present. Mrs. 
Clifton Peterson’s class gave the play, 
“The King with the Iron Heart.” Capt. 
Roy Honeywell, C. C. C. Camp at Wrights- 
ville, gave an address, and Miss Barbara 
Joy was the story teller for the children. 

Morrisville-—The Louise M. Slocum 
class entertained the parish at a supper 
May 1. 

Northfield.—Rev. G. H. Howes took 
several to the Washington County Con- 
vention of Young People’s Societies at 
Roxbury, May 22. 

North Hatley, Que.—The Ladies’ Aid 
held a farmers’ dinner May 22, with people 
present from Waterville, Sherbrooke and 
Lennoxville. The Women’s Institute met 
with Mrs. T. V. Reed May 15, and the 
Junior Aid with Mrs. J. Adolphe Sequin 
May 4. Rev. E. T. Evans preached a 
special sermon Empire Day. 

North Montpelier.—The North Mont- 
pelier Players gave the play, “Valley 
Farm,” May 11 with 400 present. 

Plainfield.— Miss Priscilla R. Perry, 
daughter of the Convention treasurer, 
who was in charge of domestic science at 
the high school, has accepted a promotion 
to a position on the faculty of the Chap- 
man Technical High School, New London, 
Conn., where her brother, George R. 
Perry, is teacher of mathematics. 


Richmond.—Rev. W. R. Blackmer is 
developing a plan of ‘‘cent-a-meal’’ boxes 
to take care of different Convention obliga- 
tions. He conducted the memoria! ser- 
vice at the State Congregational Confer- 
ence at Newport, May 8. He spoke at 
the County Kings’ Daughters’ Convention 
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Rochester.—Mrs. Mary Grace Can- 
field was the principal speaker before the 
County P. T. A. in the Universalist church, 
May 19. Dr. James B. Sargent preached 
here May 6. The trustees of the three 
churches, Congregational, Universalist and 
Methodist, have voted in favor of union. 

Rutland.—Rey. R. D. Killam, Mayor 
A. W. Perkins and Cola J. Cleveland spoke 
at the eighth annual 4 H Council! meeting 
May 26. Mr. Killam held a_ special 
Mothers’ Day service at Mill Village 
chapel. Rev. C. Lansing Seymour, Union 
Church of Proctor, spoke to the Young 
People’s Society May 6. The Young 
People’s Society voted to give one half 
of the profits from a minstrel show to child 
welfare and the other half to the district 
nurse and pledge $200 to church. There 
were six new members, bringing active 
membership to sixty-four. 

St. Johnsbury.—The Superintendent 
preached May 6. The Caledonia County 
Fish and Game Club, and Forest and 
Stream Clubs, held banquets in the church 
dining hall, May 9 and 10, with 500 pre- 
sent. George C. Felch, Convention vice- 
president, has recovered from his recent 
illness 

South Strafford.—The Superintendent 
preached here Sunday morning, May 27, to 
one of the largest congregations in several 
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years, people attending from numbers of 
towns about, and Grange No. 505 in a 
body. Rev. Frank H. Perkins, Baptist 
pastor, and Miss Irene Chandler, Congre- 
gational church organist, assisted, and 
Rey. George M. Graham, Baptist, also 
joined in the service. 

Springfield.—_Rev. H. E. Latham 
preached at Rutland, May 20, in exchange 
with Rev. R. D. Killam. He lectured 
May 18 for the Unity Club of Franklin, 
N. H., and May 27 for the Liberal Al- 
liance Club, New London, Conn. One of 
his sermons was in the Springfield Reporter 
May 18. Four members of the Friend- 
ship Group are.taking lessons in the 
Braille transcription course of the Red 
Cross. 

Stockbridge.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached May 18 and 27. G.H. 
Blackmer was recently elected vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. G. N. Blackmer treasurer 
of the P. T. A. Mrs. Maud Mills recently 
entertained her intermediate class and 
Mrs. J. S. Leonard the Stockbridge Club. 

Washington.—The Ladies’ Mite Soci- 
ety gave a play and entertainment May 4 
and a public dinner town meeting-day. 
Mrs. C. A. Simmons is the new president 
of the Woman’s Club and Miss O. P. Calef 
is treasurer. 

West Halifax.—The Superintendent 
held a conference here May 19 with church 
and towns people. 

Windsor.— Rev. F. P. Daniels preached 
to the Twin State Federation of Y. P. R. U. 
here April 28-29. 

Woodstock.—The Superintendent at- 
tended the annual parish meeting May 2, 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


Massachusetts Letter 


So many things of 
interest are occurring 
these days in the large 
family of our Massa- 
chusetts churches that 
they simply must be 
handed on to the read- 
ers of the Leader. Some 
of these items are quite 
personal. Some of them 
seem at first glance to be of moment only 
to those of the local church. But as the 
writer of these letters, it has come to me 
again and again that readers of our paper 
far out beyond the limits of this small com- 
monwealth know of the churches and 
persons mentioned, and words such as 
these come like a personal letter from 
home. 

Every Universalist in the land knows 
Dr. Tomlinson of Worcester. It was in 
his church that the famous session of the 
General Convention was held last fall. 
Dr. Tomlinson is planning a trip to the 
Orient. He .will be away between six 
months and a year. While he is absent, 
Dr. Samuel G. Ayres, also known to the 
whole denomination, will be the interim 


pastor of the First Church in Worcester. 
Owing to the merging of the Universalist 
and Methodist churches in Norwood, both 
Dr. Ayres and the Methodist pastor are 
withdrawing on August first. All of this is 
being said simply to report that recently 
Dr. Tomlinson played such wonderful 
golf that he was given a write-up in the 
Boston papers. The Boston Herald noted 
that in a four-some he “‘played a round of 
under-hundred golf, topping off his game 
with a hole in one on the tenth hole.”’ 

The next personal matter has to do with 
our strong young minister at Melrose. 
His church paper announces that the wed- 
ding of the minister, Rev. G. H. Leining, 
and Miss Edna B. Bridge is planned for 
Thursday, June 28, at four o’clock, at 
the home of Miss Bridge’s parents, 20 
Appleton Road, Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 
Dr. Fred C. Leining will perform the cere- 
mony. John I. Brooks of Brooklyn, 
New York, brother of Rev. Seth Rogers 
Brooks of Malden, college room-mate of 
Mr. Leining, will be groomsman. 

Going on with these personal matters, 
Miss Beatrice C. Edwards, who has been 
for several years secretary to the Super- 
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intendent of Churches in Massachusetts, 
completed her duties in that office on June 
2. On June 19, Miss Edwards became 
the wife of Rev. George H. Wood, student 
minister for the past year in Saugus. The 
secretarial position vacated by Miss Ed- 
wards has been taken by her predecessor, 
Mrs. Erna Pilz Dexter of Saugus. Mr. 
Wood, who was ordained to the ministry 
in a beautiful service in his church on 
Friday evening, June 8, was graduated 
from Tufts on June 18, and soon after 
-he and his bride started for the new 
home and pastorate in New Madison, Ohio. 
In addition to his work in New Madison, 
Mr. Wood will have El Dorado and Blan- 
chester in his circuit. 

Rey. Harold I. Merrill of Roxbury will 
close his work for the season in the Buena 
Vista Street Church on June 24, but he will 
simply transfer his activities for July and 
August from Massachusetts to Maine. 
During these two months, he will serve as 
preacher at South Paris and West Sumner. 
He expects also to add Andover and Rum- 
ford Point, making four churches to which 
he will minister in all. 

Mr. Merrill, in May, served as the chair- 
man of the committee which managed 
eight pilgrimage meetings upon four Sun- 
day evenings. With him on the committee 
were Rey. Fred H. Miller of Medford and 
Rev. E. V. Stevens of Marlboro. As a re- 
port of the pilgrimages for this season, the 
chairman gives the attendance as fol- 
lows: Abington 87; Beverly 100; Plymouth 
94; Lowell 109; Shirley 100; Southbridge 
80; Palmer 170. Fitchburg has not given 
its word. The total offerings will amount 
to about $80. The expenses are near $20, 
so that there will be close to $60 to divide 
among the four projects of Bethany 
Union, Doolittle Home, the Clara Barton 
Birthplace, and the Ministerial Relief 
Fund. 

Rev. Isaac Smith of Grace Church, 
Lowell, suggested to his parish board that 
Grace Church act as host to the State 
Convention in its annual meetings next 
May. The board unanimously supported 
the minister in extending the invitation 
to the Executive Committee of the Con- 
vention. The invitation, it is known, will 
be as heartily accepted by the Executive 
Committee at a special meeting on June 
25, so that it may be heralded thus early 
that the seventy-sixth annual session of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
will be held in Grace Universalist Church, 
Lowell. The church has a beautiful and an 
ample plant. 
ous people. It has in the minister and his 
wife two leaders who will know just what 
to do in entertaining a group such as the 
Convention will bring, and Lowell is a 
city easily reached by the churches of the 
state. Already a large attendance is as- 
sured in the Convention meetings of 1935. 

In spite of the continued hard conditions 
which are crowded down upon the churches 
some of them are not only carrying on 
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bravely in a local way, but they do their full 
share in the greater interests which we have 
in common. Here, for instance, is what 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Taunton 
church has done. This organization gave 
generously to the Doolittle Home in Fox- 
boro in its recent financial campaign. On 
top of this, the Auxiliary has sent in $20— 
$10 to go to the Ministerial Relief Fund, 
and $10 for the diabetic work at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace. 

Upon the financial side, and as a test of 
the interest and loyalty of the people, that 
which the church in Lynn has just done is 
worthy of attention and of commendation. 
A campaign within the parish has been 
going on. It was carefully worked out and 
the plan embodied unusual features of 
publicity. Here are some of the results: 
New pledges secured, 73; pledges for in- 
cre2zsed amounts, 164; pledges reduced, 45; 
total of pledges, 560; total increase in 
money, net, $3,141. That kind of report 
tells an interesting story. 

Speaking of financial drives, what North 
Attleboro has just accomplished is, in a 
way, almost as wonderful as the achieve- 
ments in Lynn. Like many churches, 
North Attleboro did not balance its budget 
last year. Out of the present effort, how- 
ever, and with a reduced budget for the 
coming year, next year’s bills will all be 
paid. Over $500 has been pledged by a 
large number in very modest weekly 
amounts. Besides the money advantage 
to this, there are very, very few individuals 
now who are not regularly contributing to 
the expenses of the church. The treasurer, 
Mr. Manchester, is happy at the prospect 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Carl H. Olson will preach over 
radio station WLW at 9 a.m. E.S. T. on 
Sunday, June 24. This station’s new trans- 
mitter will make it easily audible over a 
2,500 mile radius. The wave length is 
700 KC. 

Miss Evelyn B. Murray of Cambridge, 
Mass., and Mr. Fred Emery Smith were 
married on June 2, 1934, by Rev. Otto 8. 
Raspe. Mr. and Mrs. Smith will reside in 
Cambridge. 

Miss Alice Blanchard of Portland, 
Maine, was a recent visitor at Universalist 
Headquarters. 

Rey. J. L. Dowson of Woodstock, Vt., 
called at Headquarters on June 9. 


George Landor Perin, son of Mrs. 
George L. Perin of Brookline, Mass., and 
Miss Aurora Williams (Guglielmi), daugh- 
ter of Rev. and Mrs. Francesco Guglielmi 
of New Haven, Conn., were married Tues- 
day evening, June 12, in St. Mark’s Church 
(Methodist) in Brookline. Three ministers 
took part in the ceremony—Rev. Wm. R. 
Leslie, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Rev. 
Crawford O. Smith, pastor of Beacon 
Universalist Church in Brookline, and the 


for next year. ‘‘We are on the up-grade,” 
he says. 

Down in Yarmouthport on Cape Cod, a 
new parish house is being constructed. A 
strong foundation has been put in. The 
side walls are up and boarded. In about 
five weeks the building will be complete. 
Children’s Sunday brought out a con- 
gregation of sixty-five. Six children were 
christened. The church will be kept open 
this summer, and the minister, Rev. George 
D. Spurr, has ordered a supply of Univer- 
salist literature for distribution to the ~ 
visitors at the church. 

The little church at Assinippi is going 
ahead bravely. On Mothers’ Day there 
were fifteen present, when Rev. Arthur 
Coar of Pembroke was the preacher. 
Rev. C. L. Eaton of North Weymouth, 
former pastor in Assinippi, was the speaker 
on Children’s Sunday. The church school 
and the Y. P. C. U. are active, and a junior 
union has been organized. The committee 
which has been soliciting for the budget 
for the year has met with fine success. 

Services at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion in Boston, since Dr. Lowe left the 
last week in May, have been carried on by 
the Convention. The preachers for the 
four Sundays of June in order are, Dr. 
L. W. Coons, Rev. F. W. Gibbs, Rev. 
Seth Rogers Brooks, and Mr. Emerson S. 
Schwenk. The attendance on June 3 and 
June 10 was above one hundred. The 
Executive Committee of the Convention 
has decided not to hold services in the 
church during the months of July and 
August. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


bride’s father, who is a Methodist minis- 
ter. Mr. Smith, who offered the prayer, 
announced that it was from the marriage 
service arranged by the groom’s father, 
Dr. George L. Perin, founder of the Frank- 
lin Square House, Boston. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Albert Robinson of 
Fairfield, Conn., have been visiting and 
photographing historic spots at Murray 
Grove, N. J. 

Dr. Wm. Wallace Rose of Lynn, Mass., 
and Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., are among the summer preachers 
at the union services of down town churches 
in Worcester, Mass. 

Rev. H. C. Ledyard of Brockton, Mass., 
preached recently on ‘‘Can Poverty be 
Abolished?” a sermon which attracted con- 
siderable attention. It was reported and 
commented upon by the local papers. 

Rev. Harold I. Merrill of Roxbury, 
Mass., was the preacher to the Odd Fellows 
in their annual service in the Universalist 
church in Abington, Mass., on Sunday 
evening, June 17. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Rasnake of Marke- 
san, Wis., started in their car on June 10 for 
a vacation in Atlanta, Ga. They planned 
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to visit the fair in Chicago, and then go 
by way of Detroit, New York, Washing- 
ton and Richmond. Their son, Herbert, 
and his wife are with them. 


Dr. Horace Westwood traveled by mo- 
tor car 14,000 miles in his home mission- 
ary journey between February and June. 
He is now acting as a summer preacher at 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry. 

Rev. William Couden, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Providence, 
R. I., who is in the habit of spending at least 
a part of his summer holidays in his old 
home in Michigan, has been engaged for 
two July Sundays to supply the pulpit of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Jackson, one of the most influential 
churches in southern Michigan. The pas- 
tor, Dr. Frederick Spence, is of the modern- 
ist school of theology, and the church has 
a membership of nearly three thousand. 


Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, religious 
editor of The Providence Journal, has been 
elected trustee of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House from Rhode Island, to suc- 
ceed Rev. William Couden of Providence, 
whose term has expired. 


Preachers at Framingham, Mass., dur- 
ing June are: Dr. G. E. Huntley, June 8, a 
service for the Odd Fellows; Rev. A. J. 
Torsleff June 10 and 17; Rev. F. W. Gibbs, 
June 24. Dr. Albion, the regular minister, 
was granted a vacation through May and 
June. 


Supply preachers in Massachusetts for 
June 17 as arranged by the Superintend- 
ent’s office, were: Rev. C. H. Valentine of 
Lynn at Canton, Rev. A. J. Torsleff at 
Framingham, and Rey. Seth Rogers 
Brooks of Malden at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston. Mr. Valentine was 
formerly minister of the Unitarian church 
in Canton. He preached on the 17th to 
the united Unitarian-Universalist con- 
gregations. On June 24 Rey. Elbridge 
Stoneham, pastor-elect, will preach in 
Canton. He and his family will remove 
to Canton August 1. Rev. F. W. Gibbs 
took Mr. Brooks’ service in Malden on 
June 17, when Mr. Brooks was at the 
Church of the Redemption. 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons, vice-presi- 
dent of the General Convention, addressed 
a gathering of the men of the Barre, Vt., 
Universalist church, Wednesday evening, 
June 18, and discussed with them denomi- 
national work and financial support. 
From Barre, Mr. Emmons went to Canton, 
N. Y., to address the Black River-St. 
Lawrence Association, June 15, on the work 
and financial support of the General Con- 
vention, and, in particular, the Loyalty 
Fellowship movement. He participated in 
a panel discussion of ‘‘The Free Church 
Fellowship.”” Mr. Emmons also spoke be- 
fore the Otsego Association, at Oneonta, 
June 17, and the Central Mohawk Associa- 
tion, June 20. This trip is part of an educa- 
tional program maintained by the General 


Convention for the purpose of informing 
our people about the general work of the 
church. 


Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, Dr. Fred 
C. Leining, Rev. Lyman Achenbach, and 
Rev. Charles H. Emmons took part in a 
pane! discussion of the Free Church Fel- 
lowship at Canton, N. Y., June 15. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., and Mrs. 
van Schaick attended the dinner in honor 
of Dr. Asa Mayo Bradley at Portsmouth, 
N. H., June 20. 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, Dr. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson and Dr. Lee S. McCollester 
were photographed together at Tufts 
College, June 16, by the Boston Herald, 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of their graduation. 

Dean John Murray Atwood, Prof. H. P. 
Morrell, Prof. Edson R. Miles, and Rey. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, took part in a 
panel discussion at the Black River-St. 
Lawrence Association meeting at Canton, 
N. Y., June 15, on “Shall We Discontinue 
Our Missions?” Mr. Lalone acted as 
chairman. 

Ohio 

Jersey.—Rev. L. P. Jones and Rev. 
Martha G. Jones, pastors. On Children’s 
Day six children were christened and 
ten members received into the church. 
This church has maintained services every 
Sunday for over six years. It has passed 
its 104th birthday, and is gaining influence 
in the community. The Good Will Li- 
brary has been much appreciated by the 
neighborhood. We hope to increase the 
number of books in the library before fall 
as some additions are needed from time 
to time and the depression apparently. 
stopped contributions. Opportunities to 
serve exceed our time and ability. There 
is no “overproduction” of kindness and 
neighborly helpfulness as yet. 


kx 


WHO’S WHO 


Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
Board of the General Electric Company, 
is one of the most prominent laymen in 
the Universalist Church, 

Dr. Roger F. Etz is secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention, and 
General Superintendent. 

Rey. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire State Convention and 
Superintendent of Churches. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates is Director of 
Leadership Training of the General Sunday 
School Association. 

Rey. Fred H. Miller is minister of the 
Universalist church in Medford, Mass. 

Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn is minister 
of the First Church (Unitarian) in Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass. 

Rear Admiral Samuel McGowan, Re- 
tired, was Paymaster-General of the 
United States Navy during the World 
War. 

W. Linwood Chase is associate professor 
of education of the Boston University 


School of Education, and acting editor of 
The Christian Register. 

Rev. George Lawrence Parker is minis- 
ter of the Keene Congregational Society 
(Unitarian) in Keene, N. H. 


* * 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 75. Lowell, Mass.. 
Grace, 5. Jersey, Ohio, 6. Middleport, 
N. Y., 10. Ridgeway, N. Y., 7. New 
Haven, Conn., 2. Haverhill, Mass., 6. 
Old Town, Maine, 4. Worcester, Mass., 
First, 9. Rockport, Mass., 4. South 
Washington, Vt., 2. Yarmouthport, Mass., 
6. Total, 136. 

Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.80 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist. 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 1.15 


p. m. every Friday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday, 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 3819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m. and 6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 10.45 a. m. every Sunday. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rev. Robert D. Kil- 
lam. 1500 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.80 a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. CarlH. Olson. 1330 likocycles. 

shag ik 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Mr. Arnold L. Simonson was ordained at Liver- 
more (Brettun’s Mills) May 28. Ordination of 
Mr. George Douglas Frazier authorized. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
Sone 
PULPIT BIBLE OFFERED 


Any church desiring a pulpit Bible in first-class 
condition is urged to get in touch with Rev. Tracy 
Pullman, First Unitarian-Universalist Church, Eu- 
clid Avenue at East 82d Street, Cleveland. Ohio. 

* Ox 
COMMUNION SET 


Any church desiring to secure a communion set 
composed of a tankard and two goblets may receive 
information concerning such a set, which is avail- 
able, by writing to the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

20x 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
Official Call 


The 46th annual Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church (Ine.) 
will be held at Murray Grove, Forked River, New 
Jersey, July 4-8. ‘I'his meeting is called for the pur- 
pose of receiving reports, election of officers and the 
transaction of legal business, including amendments to 
the Constitution as follows: 

To amend Article I (Name) to read: “The name of 
this organization shall be the National Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church.” 

To amend Article IV (Officers) : 

Section 1 to read: ‘“The officers of this organization 
shall be a president, a vice-president, a secretary and 
a treasurer, who, together with four trustees, and 
with one director from each state union, shall com- 
pose the Executive Board.” 

Section 3 to read: “‘The four trustees of the Execu- 
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tive Board shall hold office until the second annual 
meeting after their election, except when elected to 
fill a vacancy, the terms of two members expiring at 
each annual meeting. Said members shall be eligible 
for only one re-election.” 

Section 4 redesignated Section 5 and the present 
Section 5 redesignated Section 6. 

Section 4 to read: ‘‘The director from each state 
union shall be elected by the respective organiza- 
tions, prior to June first for the ensuing term.” 

Amend Section 6 by adding ‘“‘with the exception 
of the state directors”’ after “Vacancies in the Execu- 
tive Board.” 

Arthur I. Olson, Secretary. 


UNION SUMMER SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


The National Memorial Church will join All Souls 
Unitarian Church and Mount Pleasant Congrega- 
tional Church in union services from Sunday, June 
24, to Sunday, Sept. 2. From June 24 to July 15, 
inclusive, the services will be in Mount Pleasant 
Church; from July 22 to Aug. 5 in the Universalist 
church; from Aug. 12 to Sept. 2 in All Souls Church. 

The preachers in the National Memorial Church 
will be: July 22, Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed of 
Watertown, New York; July 29, Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins; Aug. 5, Rev. Charles H. Emmons of Boston. 

The church will be open for visitors on week-days 
from 10 to 1, and on the Sundays when services are 
held in the other churches from 1 to 3. Universalists 
coming to Washington during the summer will thus 
have opportunities to visit the National Memorial 
Church. 

FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid has pledged $1,000 on 
mortgage of Rowland Hall. A fair is held each year 
during Church School and Missionary Week. 

Articles are urgently solicited from all our churches 
and friends. 

Until July 10 send gifts to Mrs. Eben Prescott, 230 
Middle Street, Braintree, Mass. After July 10, 
The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Anna Moore 


Anna McMann was born near Ligonier, Ind., 
June 27, 1864, and died June 1, 1934. She married 
William E. Moore Oct. 14, 1883, since which time 
she and her husband had lived on their farm home 
near Syracuse, Ind. To them was born a daughter, 
Neliie, who died in 1890 at the age of six years. 
She is survived by her husband, a foster daughter, 
Mrs. Rollin Wilkison of Terre Haute, two sisters and 
three brothers. 

Mrs. Moore was the daughter of Spaulden Mc- 
Mann, a pioneer Universalist of Noble County, and 
she and her husband were members of the Cromwell 
church. By her hospitality, ready sympathy, and 
unusual generosity she had won a large number of 
personal friends. She gave without reserve of sub- 
stance and of service to all who were in need of 
either. 

Funeral services were conducted in the home on 
June 3, by a former minister and personal friend of 
many years, Rev. James Houghton of Attica, Ohio. 


Freeman Scott 


Freeman Scott, formerly a well-known business 
man and for six years a member of the board of 
selectmen of Brattleboro, Vt., died May 20, 1934, at 
nis home in that place. He was born in West Halifax, 


May 24, 1854, son of Martin and Fanny (Larrabee) 


Scott. 

Mr. Scott married, on March 12, 1877, Lizzie Ann 
Adams of Marlboro, Rev. M. H. Harris, pastor of the 
Universalist church, performing the ceremony. The 
couple celebrated their golden wedding anniversary in 
1927. 

Besides his wife, he leaves a daughter, Minnie A. 
Scott, who lives at home, and a son, Harold L. Scott, 
civil engineer, of Bristol, R. I., who was with his father 
when he died. Another son, Arthur W. Scott, died in 
1904. He also leaves one grandson, Arthur, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace Scott; two brothers, Frank M. 
Seott of Franklin, Ind., and Leslie Scott of New 


York. A brother, Jonas, died in Indianapolis, Ind., 
in 1921, and a sister, Mrs. Ella (Scott) Warner of 
Brattleboro, died Noy. 13, 1933. 

Mr. Scott was a prominent member of the First 
Universalist Church both before and after its con- 
solidation with the Unitarian church as All Souls. 
He served on the board of trustees of the Universalist 
church many years. For several years he acted as 
president of the trustees of All Souls. At the time 
of his death he was a deacon of the church. 

For years he was superintendent of the dairy de- 
partment of the Valley Fair Association. He had 
been a director many years of the Brattleboro Co- 
operative Savings and Loan Association, a position 
he held at the time of his death. 

The funeral was conducted by Rev. Donald B. F. 
Hoyt, pastor of All Souls Church. 


Mrs. Lora Belle Smith 


Lora Belle, daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
J. M. Sileox, was born in Attica, Ohio, and spent 
her life in that vicinity. She died in April. She 
was active in the Universalist church, the Women’s 
Literary Guild, and in matters of community in- 
terest. 

She is survived by a sister, Mrs. Clinton C. Pitch- 
er, a son, Donald Smith of Toledo, two daughters, 
Mrs. Earl Wise of Willard, and Mrs. Bernard E. 
Myers of New Castle, Pa., and four grandchildren. 

The funeral was conducted in the church in At- 
tica by the minister, Rev. James Houghton, April 12. 


Mrs. Marian Newhall Brooks 


Mrs. Marian Newhall Brooks, widow of Edwin 
C. Brooks, died at her home in Melrose on June 6, 
after about a year of delicate health. In her passing 
the Melrose church lost a loyal, valued member. 
Interment was at Mount Auburn Cemetery, Cam- 
bridge. 

Marian Newhall was born at Malden, Mass., in 
1860. She early became interested in the old Mal- 
den Universalist church, and all her days partici- 
pated in the work of our denomination. In 1889 
she became the wife of Edwin C. Brooks, and later 
their home was made at Melrose. Energetic, cap- 
able, intelligent, Mrs. Brooks was seldom idle, and 
seemed happiest when she was proving herself useful 
and helpful to others. She had been an active mem- 
ber of the Social Circle and Mission Circle of the 
Melrose Universalist church, and also of the Daugh- 
ters of Veterans. She found enforced inactivity not 
to her liking, and feeling that her work was done had 
said that she was ‘‘ready to go.” She is survived by 
Miss Mary Hoyt Brooks. Many who loved her will 
lament her passing. 


Mrs. Emery Howard 

Mrs. Emery Howard died May 20, 1934, at her 
home in Bouckville, N. Y. 

Rose Peet Howard was born Nov. 1, 1873. 

She attended the Universalist church in Madison 
and was a member of the Universalist Aid Society 
since its organization forty years ago. 

She was also a charter member of the Whatso- 
ever Circle of King’s Daughters and Sons of Madi- 
son, and a member of the D. A. R. chapter in Hamil- 
ton, N. Y. 

Faithful in her attendance and obligations in these 
societies, beloved by her family and friends, she is 
mourned by many in the community where most of 
her life was passed. 

She is survived by her husband and two daughters. 


Sara A. Hamlin 


On the last day of May, in Provincetown, Mass., 
in the house of Nathan Freeman, her grandfather, 
where she was born eighty-five years ago, Miss Sara 
A. Hamlin died. She was the daughter of Alexander 
and Sarah Nickerson Hamlin, and on every line a 
descendant of Cape Cod Pilgrim stock. 

She graduated from the Provincetown High 
School, and then from Dean Academy. She was im- 
mediately invited to teach in the home high school, 
and soon after at Dean Academy, where she con- 
tinued as teacher and preceptress for about forty 
years. ‘The beautiful word, a lady, with its rec- 
titude, generosity, and formal manners, describes her. 
She was identified with the Universalist Church, the 
Historical Society, and with every good cause. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 
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Crackling 


The young mistress sent her maid, newly- 
hired, for a number of toilet articles. 

“Mandy,” said the mistress a few days 
later, “‘where is that tar soap you got for me 
the other day?” 

“Tawsee, Miss,” exclaimed Mandy, 
“what all’s a blonde baby like you to do 
with tar soap? Ah thought you ordered it 
for mah own pussonal use.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

I was taking tea with a great editor 
last Sunday afternoon when his little 
daughter came back from Sunday school 
with an illustrated card in her hand. 

“What’s that you have there, little 
one?”’ the editor asked. 

“Oh,” said the child, “just an ad about 
heaven.” —The Bee Hive. 

SS * 

Julius Roar is sorry because he has not 
“made the Who’s Who book of notable 
people. 

“T’ve been busy all of my life trying to 
keep my name in the telephone directory,” 
he said.—San Diego Union. 

* * 

Recently the following testimonial was 
received by a patent medicine concern: 
“For nine years I was totally deaf and 
after using your ear salve for only ten 
days I heard from my brother in Nebras- 
ka.”’—Hachange. 

* of 

Judge: ‘‘Mose, is your wife dependent 
upon you?” 

Mose: ‘She sho is, jedge. If I didn’t go 
out and get de washin’s she’d starve plum 
to death.””—Florida Times- Union. 

* * 

Aunty: “You should be more correct 
in your speech, dear. You say you had a 
bad cold; did you ever hear of a good cold?” 

Johnny: ‘I had one once that kept me 
home from school.””—H xchange. 

* * 

“The spring fashions will be full of ec- 
centricities,’”’ says a style paper. It seems 
a rather ungallant thing to say.—Boston 
Transcript. 

sr? # 
MAN KILLED, FIVE 
SLAIN IN MINE WAR 
—Akron (Ohio) paper. 
MT ee 


WILL BUILD YOU HOME 
ANYWHERE and take your home as part 
payment.—Ad in a Boston paper. 

* * 

Social tact is making your company 
feel at home, even though you wish they 
were.—Readers’ Digest. 

x ok 

She was just temperamental—90 per 
cent temper and 10 per cent mental.— 
Florida Times- Union. 

* * 

In Hartford, Connecticut, there is an 
auto hearse with the license number U-2. 
—Literary Digest. 


Universalist Publishing House 


John van Schaick, Jr., Manager 


16 Beacon Street 176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Directors 


Cornelius A. Parker, Boston, Mass., President. 
Gardner B. Wardwell, Melrose, Mass., Treasurer. 
Nowell Ingalls, Swampscott, Mass. 

A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston, Mass. 

Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Melrose, Mass. 

Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
Professor Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Mass. 


The Universalist Publishing House is a corporation 
organized under the laws of Massachusetts. 


It is under the control of thirty trustees elected by 
ten State Conventions of Universalists and the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Authorized Publishing Agent of the Universalist 
Churches, Publisher of -Denominational Books and 
Literature, Agent for the Sale of Books Published Any- 
where in the World, and for Church and Church School 
Supplies. 


Owner and Publisher of the Christian Leader, the 
denominational weekly. John van Schaick, Jr., Editor. 
Florence I. Adams, Assistant Editor. Two dollars and 
fifty cents per year. 


And of the Sunday School Helper, the Church School 
Quarterly, edited by Dr. A. Gertrude Earle. Seventy- 
five cents a year. 


Send money and orders to the Beacon 
Street office. Send manuscripts to 
the N ewbury Street office 


